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ADDRESS OF MINISTERS OF BOSTON 


TO THEIR FELLOW-CITIZENS, 


——— 


The subject to which the following Address 
relates having been brought before the attention 
of the ministers of this city, was considered by 
them in a series of meetings, at which the vari- 
ous Protestant denominations were re ted ; 
more than seventy clergymen having gil 
ent at differsat periods in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. After considerable discussion in re- 
gard to the steps which might be taken for the 
suppression of licentiousness, the following res- 
olucion was offered :— 


**Resolved, That a Committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare an Address tothe citizens cf 
Boston apon the propriety and importance of be- 
stowing aitention on the opportunities which exist 
for the indulgence of licentious passions in this 
community; which Address—without attempting 
to spread before the public the details of vice, or 
suggesting methods for its suppression—shali con- 
fine itself to the consideration of the opinion en- 
tertained by many persons, that licentiousness is a 
subject of such a nature as not to admit of any di- 
rect notice ;—an opinion which as far as it prevails, 
must prevent any action that would be effectual 
in restraining the increase of this sin.” 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. A 
Committee to carry it into effect was chosen, 
consisting of Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. Dr. Wat- 
erbury, and Rev. Dr. Stow. 

At an adjourned meeting, held Feb. 17, 1848, 
this Committee reported an Address, which, af- 
ter amendment, was adopted, and a special Com- 
mittee was instructed to present iit to the citizens 
of Boston through the public privis. 

Tuomas Worcester, Chairman. 
Warren Burton, Secretary. 








ADDRESS. 


payable in six 
months or Two DoutaRs AND FIFTY CENTs, if 


multiplied,—that ruined or shameless women 
are far more numerous than they were a few 
years ago,—and that the individuals from whom 
such women and such houses derive their sup- 
port are not few, but many, nor confined to any 
one class in the community, but drawn from ail 
circles and conditions. 

If it were true that this debasing vice is en- 
couraged only by persons whose social position 
throws but little influence into their hands, or by 
men of notoriously bad character, we should 
have, in their peculiar exposure and need of 
Christian counsel, a reason for special effort on 
their behalf. But they are not the only patrons 
or the only victims of licentiousness. Young 
men, brouyht up in the bosom of virtaous fami- 
lies,—prompted sometimes by curiosity, some- 
times seduced by example,—are led into the 
haunts of vice, and become their occasional, if 
not frequent, visitors. Thousands of young 
men, it is believed, who come from the country 
to find employment in our various places of 
business, having left behind them the domestic 
associations which at once detain and improve 
the heart, seek amusements of doubtful charac- 
ter, and are lured into the paths of guilt.. Even 
persons whose years should affurd assurance of 
their purity are known to give the sanction of 
their presence to scenes from which we might 
suppose that every honorable man would shrink 
as from pollution and infamy. 

The evil reaches beyond our own citizens. 
Handreds—we speak within bounds and moder- 








ately when we say hundreds— of young women 
are enticed to Boston, or entrapped when here, 
by thes arts of those who eare for nothing but 
vile pleasure and shamelful gain. Even girls, 
who have scarcely passed the age of childhood, 
are misled ; all their fair hopes blighted, their 
names tarnished, and their restoration to peace, 
purity, and happiness, often rendered all but im- 
possible. Have we no duty to perform towards 
such innocent girls, such unprotected women? 
Should they fall, shall not we be in some meas- 
ure accountable for their ruin, if we have not 
even endeavored to lessen the dangers into the 
midst of which they are cast on their entrance 
into our city? We will not ask you to bring 
this matter within the reach of your own sym- 
pathies, by imagining the vice on which we 
speak to have intruded itself into your house- 
holds. Yet, were it possible for you to suppose 


have abundant and unquestionable testimony, we 
might show that licentiousness is an increasing 
evil in this city,—that disreputable houses are 


fied, and a fate which it cannot avert! From 
that fate must we not desire to save those who 
share with us the gift of immortality ! 
Fellow-Christians ! our Lord and Savior came 
to seek and to save that which was lost,—to re- 
deem them who were ready to perish from the 
evil of their ways,—to bear the quickening and 
renewing influences of divine truth to souls that 
were buried in sin. Have we not a daty to per- 
form as his followers? Is not the ministration 
of his gospel committed to our hands! If we 
have experienced the salvation that is through 
him, and have ‘tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come,” do we 
not owe it to those who are held in the captivity 
of their own lusts, heirs of corruption and stran- 
gers to the promise, to exert ourselves for their 
deliverance, that, if possible, we may bring them 
to God, through him who is ‘the way, the troth 
and the life?’ Do we not owe it to those who 
are beset by temptations with which they are 
unable to cope, to assist them in their great per- 
il, or to diminish, if we may, the hazards of 
their condition? Do we not owe it to the com- 
munity in which we live, at least to inquire 
whether we may not do something to limit the 
ravages of the most fearful evil that can fasten 
itself upon the moral life of a people? 
Friends and fellow-citizens! we appeal alike 
to your Convittion of duty, and to your sense of 
personal interest. We appeal to your reverence 
for the Bible, and remind you of the plainness 
and severity of the language which is there used 
respecting those who ‘‘fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh.”’ Is a vice denounced in such unequivo- 
cal terms in the Holy Scriptures one on which 
Christian sensibility or Christian delicacy may 
not even utter a word! We appeal to your 
faith in the religion of Christ, whose name you 
hear. We entreat you to remember not only 
his condemnation of every impure desire, but his 
rebuke of those who, having much committed to 
them, yet, through negligence or timidity, are 
unfaithful to their opportunities of usefulness. 
We beseech you to bear in mind his example, 
and the encouragement he has given to those 
— — follow him in the regeneration of the 
world. 





HON. JOSEPH LYMAN OF NORTHAMPTON. 





one deat to yourselves to yield to the arts- of 
the destroyer, how strongly would your feelings 
be excited !—how great and jast your indigna- 
tion against the author of the calamity which 


[From Rev. R. Ellis’ Sermon.] 


It would be easy to name men who knew in- 
finitely more than. he, or men who in some 


desires and the enjoyment of infamous pleasures 
here. The soul, stained and aah its 
vices, goes into eternity, to a God whose author- 
ity it has disowned, judgment which it has de- 


tle of the departed might fall ! 

Unto you who are still young, I speak because 
ye are strong. Take up thé burden which your 
honored Father laid down, only when he could 
bear it no longer. Follow him in his following 
of Christ. Let the Image of his feeble frame 
bending in worship, chide our inactivity, and let 
us faithfully and kindly toil, that when we shall 
meet him in the Spirit-land, we may bear good 
tidings of his loved Village Home. 





CULTIVATION OF THE RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 


The eye is attracted by every form of beauty, 
and the ear greedily drinks in harmony; we 
are thrilled with rapture as these two inlets to 
the soul bring in their rich contributions. Now, 
are we conscious that faith, whith takes the 
place of sense, and which expatiaies in an infi- 
nitely higher and richer field of observation, 
awakens io us an equal feeling of delight, as it 
realizes to our souls the _Drospects 
and the sweeter harmony of eaven 

We are sensible of the power of earthly af- 
fections, as the heart with its full gush of ten- 
derness clings to a beloved object, a husband, a 
wife; a child—anxious to retain, fearful of losing 
it, and full of expedients to gratify every wish, 
and to secure a reciprocal regard. Now, can 
we detect the same attachment for a Savior, the 
same desire to please him, the same anxiety to 
have his love in return? And if we can go thus 
far, can we go further, and meet the divine re- 
quisition of loving him supremely with our 
whole heart and soul, and far better than the 
dearest earthly kindred? 

We may be placed in circumstances of great 
worldly prosperity ; some project in which we 
have engaged is accompanied with splendid suc- 
cess, and affluence pours in upon us its constant- 
ly increasing streams ; or we become suddenly 
and unexpectedly rich by the bequest of a friend. 

Have we ever contemplated the riches of grace 

with the same pleasure, and delighted ourselves 
in anticipating the inheritance laid up in heaven, 

of which we suppose ouiselves to be the heirs? 

Or, we are regarded by those around us with 

approbation ; our talents command respect and 

applause, and the influence we exert makes oth- 

ers subservient to us, and calls forth their com- 

mendation. Now, is the approbation of God 

unspeakably more prized by us than that of our 

fellow-creatures, nay, is it equally prized ? 

_ We stand by the sick-bed of a beloved rela- 

tive; with an untiring assiduity we attend to 

very want; our meals are hurriedly taken, that 


ably, so laboriously, so charitably, so piously in 
the land.—W ould that upon pte ie ah 


en you to follow that invulnerable precept : Let 
not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth! 
A precept very difficult to follow in your pecu- 
liar circumstances, but one which all men, in 
all circumstances can in some manner follow, 
and which no man departs from without fatal 
damage to his enterprise, a8 many low. t- 
ing ‘Mechanics _Institutes,’’ ble Societies 
even, and Exeter Hall ‘labors of love,’’ may, 
in their present ruinous state, after such assid. 
vous heating the drum, will testify to us ! 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
T. Car.yte. 





A TRUE PHILANTHROPIST. 


A plain unpretending man, who resides u 
ms — in awe Jersey, about ninety miles from 
18 city, and who has lo i abit of 
the novel experiment some time since, of - 
ering together, wherever he could find them, 
the destitute and unemployed in our midst; and 


neighborhood, for the purpose of locating them 
in families where they could earn a livelihood. 
His efforts in this line succeeded so well, that 
he was encouraged to continue them, and since 
February, 1847, he has actually conveyed from 
his city seven hundred and eighty of this class 
of persons, and introduced them to employment 
in various sections, where they are earning an 
onorable subsistence, improved in health, 
edeemed and saved from pauperism and its de- 
moralizing tendencies. 

We have received letters, from some of the 
young women belonging to the above list, that 
speak in the highest terms of the kindness and 
care that has been shown them, expresssing 
also their good purposes to continue to merit the 
homes provided, 

_This gentleman receives no compensation for 
his services, and only requires that the fare of 
his numerous proteges shall be refunded by their 
employers. He seeks no notoriety, but simply 
to benefit the needy. His name is ‘‘Davis,” 
and we give it because we think him a philan- 
thropist, worthy of all honor. He has set a 
ball in motion that we trust will be kept rolling, 
till many others shall be found following his no- 
ble example. This mater of action is worth a 
thousand beautiful theories. The sinning and the 
suffering are around us or within our reach. 


modest, and willing, and effective around you to 
co-operate; and see, if slowly, yet certainly, 
good fruit attend your husbandry.—One other 
wish I will utter, that you may have virtue giv- 


on his return, conveying a company to his own|- 





he had ever remained steadfast to his earl 


temptation that fame and 
nee geivem, like burnished steel. 
soil on his pure character, Simple and 
he remained to his last hour. J sg 
I had only known him as Cole, the artist ; 
never as Cole, the friend. 1 had looked upon 
his paintings, and studied and thought over 
them by the hour. I had felt my spirit stirred 
to better things by their contemplation ; but on- 
ly through his works had I known the man. 
ow I could know of him from those who had 
watched and known his whole progress—and 
though the story wus told in tears, yet it lost 
none of its deep interest. ‘They spoke of him 
as being so pure, so elevated in aii his views, 
as possessed of such a warm heart, and such a 
beautiful Christian character’! 
_His conversation was of the most interesting 
kind. He was naturally social, and cordial in 
his feelings ; his travels had furnished him with 
the means of extensive and varied acquisition, 


and he was ever generous! 


ries and incidents in his own, experience—and 
gave a life and glow to all he had tosay. In 
person he was rather tall and slender. His hair 
was thin. 
_He has received a great deal of money, by 
his paintings. But in the ways of benevolence; 
in the encouragement of the fine arte, and of 
oung artists; in kind doings to his friends ; in 
valuable acquisitions, he had invariably expend- 
ed alMhis income. He had been married eleven 
ears, and has left a son, his first born, at an age 
when he most needed the moulding influence of 
a father, and of such a father! Of this son he 
had high hopes as a painter. When the boy 
was quite young he gave him a peice of canvass 
and brushes, and told him to paint something, 
**just what he pleased.” After a while the lad 
came with the picture of a man, kneeliug in ad- 
oration, and many stars above him.—* Well, 
Theodore, what have you here? what do these 
tars mean!” said Mr. Cole. “Why, Father,” 
he boy replied, ‘*it is the first man who saw the 
tars!’’ A conception worthy the son of such 
sire. 
Of late years he had resided in Catskill. He 
ould not live in the city, because his valuable 
time was used up by the many people who came 
to see him. He was 4 man of untiring industry; 
and doubtless his severe labors of this winter have 
been connected with his last sicknesss. | asked his 
friend when she last saw him. “Oh,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘that last visit, I never shall forget! it 
was in the summer. I was with friends not far 
from Catskill. I was invited to spend the fol- 


friends. His noble heart threw off the darts of 
wealth cast fiom their 
They left no 


| §4. ‘The principal lectures of the Seuinary 


shall and must be held invariably in the German 
language in all time to come.” 

$6. ‘The last two points, that the principal 
lectures shall be held for all time to come in the 
German language, &c., shall never be altered or 
revoked.”’ 

Professor W. Schmidt was the first teacher in 
the institation—a German by birth, educated at 
Halle. He was, however, already nnder Eng- 
lish influence, and his labors served to open the 
door for its admission into the Seminary; the 
English tongue soon became almost exclusively 
the mediam of instruction. 
At the meeting of the S in Columbus, in 
the year 1839, the Synod decided “That it was 
not only constitutional for religious instruction to 
he given in the Seminary by means of the Eng- 
lish language, as had already indeed begun to be 
done, but that it was expedient and n 

also wen a second professor for this object, 
only with the understanding that this must not 
be allowed to snnercode Sanailignpaltiahiei_ nti ities 
Tn the year 1840, Professor Schmidt died. 
His place was nited by the tof Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer a native American, of German 
descent indeed, but of wholly English Ameri- 
can education and tendency. He carried for- 
— the institution agreeably to the decisions of 
1839, 

In the year 1842, Professor Winkler was 
called to Columbus, as second teacher, a native 
of Saxony, of German education throughout, 
full of zeal for the maintenance of the German 
nationality, and in church tendency a devoted 
Lutheran of the strict doctrinal stamp. His 
zealous efforts, bated upon the constitution, in 
favor of the German interest, brought him into 
collision with Prof. Schaeffer; au active contro- 
versy grew up between the two men, as teachers 
in the Seminary and pustors of the Lutheran 
congregation ; the passionate, recklessly violent 
temper of the German, the obstinacy of the irri- 
table American, with his offended and proud re- 
serve, various rash measures, the implication of 
the students and people in the quarrel, and the 
personal bitterness of the parties, all served to 
make the case so bad in the end, that even the 
friends of the German interest itself became dis- 
satisfied, and found it necessary to interfere.— 
Prof. Winkler had right on his side, but he 
fought for a good cause in a very fleshly, acri- 
monious and offensive way. 

All was prepared with skilful plan for the 
Synod which met at Lancaster, Ohio, in May 
1845. ‘The result was the full triemph of the 
English, and the annihilation of the Seminary 
as a German institution forever.’ 
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held on the 17th of February, beg leave to ad- } with sharp teproof, for the child who had been 
dress their fellow-Christians on a subject of great | cast down from her high estate of conscious pu- 
importance, connected with the morals of this rity! Cannot you transfer your interest in this 
city, andthe present and future well-being of | case to another, and to a thousand other cases 
its inhabitants. They wish to draw attention to that do not touch your own domestic ace t 
the vice of licentionsness ; not for the purpose, | Virtuous women and immortal souls are ie op- 
however, of presenting statements that might jardy, and nigh unte destruction. Shall bie 
only repel the sympathies of the virtuous, or of | lift a finger, non offer a prayer, for their salv 

discussing the proper methods either of refor-| tion? Set ee ee 
mation or of security. Their only object isto| We do not wish to set before you. Christian 
direct attention to an evil, the magnitude of | friends, the frightful or offensive details of this 
which is suited to alarm, not less than its char- | subject. But we are persuaded, that the reluc- 
acter to embarrass us. In this embarrassment, | tance which so many feel to have any connection 
arising outof the nature of the subject, shey | with it, even in thought keeps them in igno- 
find at once a motive for their address, and a dif-|rance of much that ought to be known. And 
ficulty in their way. It is the impression of | worse still, it prevents that contemplation of the 
many thoughtful and excellent persons, that this | real character of the evil, which could not but 
is a vice so peculiar in its character, and so sur- | awaken an anxious desire to he instsamental in 
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doing more harm than good. They fear to | fatal consequences were rightly apprehended ; if 
speak of it, even to look at it, much more to en-|the wise and good would allow themselves to 
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The board of direction proposed here an alter- 
‘ation of the article of the constitution with re- 
' gard to the language, as follows : 

!  **Since the necessities of the church, and its 
‘ welfare require, that its ministers should be so 
, educated as to be able to preach English fluent- 
ly, all lectures shall be held also in the English 
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courage any effort for its suppression, lest the 
evil should be aggravated, rather than dimnish- 
ed. We do not wonder at this apprehénsion, or 
at the silence and inaction whieh it produces. 





But we entreat our friends to review their judg-|sion. W 
ment at its character and its consequences. 


ment under the light of this single coosideratian, 
that, if nothing be done or said or attempted, 
the evil must go on increasing, multiplying its 
means of destruction, augmenting the number 
of its victims, and incorporating itse}f more. and 
more disastrously with the life and growth of 
our city. This is not a vice that declines by be- 
ing “*let alone.”’ It thrives under concealment. 
It spreads its snares, and destroys its prey, with 
the advantage which it gains from being left to 
pursue its plans unreproved and unobserved. It 
seems to us clear, therefore, that disregard of 
its existence is unwise and wrong. Todo noth- 
ing,—to attempt nothing,—to say it is so diffi- 
cult or so delicate a subject, that we cannot even 
speak of it, withuut aggravating the evil,—is to 
yield to a despair as unjustifiable on principles of 
reason and experience, as it is unworthy of tLose 
who have faith in Christ and his religion. We 
know that harm has come from injadicious ac- 
tion and inconsiderate speech. We know 
that the subject is environed with difficulties. 
But we also believe, that the difficulties which 
lie in the way of abating any moral nuisance, 
and the mistakes which have been made by oth- 
ers, should only quicken our endeavors to dis- 
cover and apply the proper mvans for its sup- 








what it 
would rest 1 
the mischief fo its own natural power of diffu- 


some means of restraining, if it cannot be extir- 


it long enough to see what it is, and 
uces,—we cannot believe they 
hat inactivity which now leaves 


We ask you, therefore, to look for a mo- 
It is a sin which we entreat you to devise 


pated ;—a sin against God, against our neigh- 
bor, and against a man’s own body and soul ; 
the most debasing and destructive sin in which 
one cag indulge. More than any other unlawful 
indulgerice, it corrppts the character, impairs self- 
respect, breaks down moral principle, shuts out 
piety from the heart, makes religion a pretence, 
and faith a mockery. Do we use language 
stronger than facts justify! Where, in civilized 
or barbarous lands, in Christian or in Heathen 
countries, shall we find such a wreck of human- 
ity, such a perversion of all thatis noble or love- 
ly, such an example of the debasement to which 
our nature may be reduceed,as in a woman who 
has given herself up to a life of guilty pleasure ! 
And who merits the condemnation of his fellows, 
or may be regarded by them with loathing, if it 
be not the man who has destroyed female inno- 
cence, or helped to quench the lingering re- 
proaches of female virtue’ There is but ong 
more heinous erime than that which she com- 
mits who sells herself to pollution, and that is 
his who sacrifices woman to his own base pas- 


sion. 
Take 





pression. rn pa eee 
All hope for the extirpation or diminution of 


this vice must rest on one of three grounds,— | 


the belief either that it will decrease of itself, 
or that it wil! disappear before the gradual iuflu- 
ence of Christianity, or that special means may 
be successfully used for this purpose. Now, all 
history and observation, the tendencies of hu- 
man nature, and the facts of universal experi- 
ence, contradict the supposition, that this vice, 
having its origin in an abuse of cur nature 
which many of the habits of modern civilization 
tend rather to encourage than to check, will 
cease from the Jand through its own want of 
ability to perpetuate itsOM Unhappily, this, 
more than most vices, is ino*gendent of social 
circumstances. It is fuund amo%@ the poor and 

ong the rich, the coarse and tn gélined, in 

1e country and in the city. Still it is uMgt like- 


_# \y to prevail in a large metropolis, where multi- 


tudes congregate, whither transient visitors re- 
soit, arid where the facilities for the indulgence 
of every passion or purpose of man abound. 
Should nothing be done to stay the plague, we 
can only expect that it will increase in virulence. 
Shall we, then, rely on the gradual extension of 
Christian influences through the community? 
Shall we satisfy ourselves with the conviction, 
that, as men become true disciples of the Lord 


Jesus, they wall renounce and shun the sins of 


the flesh, as well as those of the mind and heart? 
Doubtless, every sincere and practical Christian 
will abstain from corrupt indulgence. But nei- 
ther in our day, nor among our children or our 
children’s children, can we hope,—judging ei- 
ther from the past or from the signe of the pres- 
ent,—that Christianity wil gain such a wide 
and deep control in this community, that selfde- 
nial shall become universal, or even general. 
And even if, at some period not too remote for 
our anticipation to define, we may hope that our 
holy religion will have sanctified a\\ hearts, shall 
we leave the generations that may live and die 


Look at the consequences of this vice. 
| the lowest point-of view. Consider its econom- 
ical relations. We dare not tell you what sums 
are lavished upon the support of establishments 
whose inmates are themselves led, while they 
lead others, to destruction. We might remind 
you of the temptations to fraud and theft, which 
many of those who have little money of their 
own to spend upon their vices have found them- 
selves unable to resist. We might cite exam- 
ples of open disgrace, of beggary and misery, 
arising from this cause ; but we will only hint 
at these things. . 

Look at the effect on health. Physicians tell 
| us, that illicit indulgence is the cause of a large 
| amount of the diseases which come within their 

practice. The physiologist instructs us, that 
such indulgence must impair the constitution, 
and lay the foundation for life-long suffering or 
premature death. 

Look at the moral connections of this vice. 
Beyond any other, it depraves the whole man,— 





| feeling of reverent regard towards the stranger | Gag. 
| in the gate. And as we find what we bring with | thing: 


us to the search, I doubt not that our honored 
Friend found many angels amongst his number- 
less guests. In any case, whether angels or 
the contrary, all received a most hearty wel- 
come. He was ever reacy to make those con- 
tinual sacrifices which good breeding demands, 
but from which in our haste or our selfishness, 
we are too ready toexcuse ourselves. One may 
devote himself to disinterested effort in the small 
offices of daily life. Kind smiles, ready speech, 
and courteous services are not always easy. 
Many pass for saints whose goodness extends 
not unto these. A large warm heart sent its 
life-currents through his being, whose memory 
we so prize. Such is the uniform testimony con- 
cerning him. I shall never furget one occasion, 
when the old tenderness came again at an ad- 
vanced stage of his decline, in its beautiful full- 
ness. It was when, with glistening eye and 
earnest voice, he faltered thanks to one, who in 
sweet tones had sung to him one of those touch- 
ing songs, in which old Scotland's loving yet 
sad heart has spoken to the heart of the world. 
“ Never,” said he to me, ‘‘never send a man 
from your door, without giving him something 
to get away with,”” Such a man, we may sup- 
pose, would feel a deep interest in Public Insti- 
tutions, in Education and in Worship, and it 
should be mentioned that our High School for 
Boys stands upon Jand that was his,and that this 
Congregation is largely indebted to him for most 
liberal gifts. Indeed, he erred in this respect, 
and frequently gave beyond his means, some- 
times, really, though uniutentionally, at the sac- 
rifice of justice. 

In the days of his vigor, he was a hard work- 
ing man, and in the days of his weakness, the 
fancy that he was only a cumberer of the ground, 
of no service, ashe said, to any one, was his 
heaviest burden. The fruits of his labor were 
the materials of a genial life,—they enabled him 
to exercise an unstinted hospitality, to give him 
that needed, and what was quite as important to 
one that loved Peace, to waive his unquestiona- 
ble rights rather than make an enemy, or per- 
petuate strife, or cause great inconvenience to a 
brother man. It isa remarkable fact, that in 
his individual capacity he was never plaintiff in 
a suit at Law. 


justice was clear and strong. 





enslaves the reason, pollutes the imagination, 
deadens the conscience, hardens the heart, tram- 
ples upon the affections and rights of domestic 
life, and makes the soul a moral pest-house. 
Beyond any other, it inflames every low desire, 
adds vehemence to every animal appetite, and 
brings whatever is spiritual or immortal in man 
into subjection to that which is carnal. It is 
even worse, far more injurious in its effects up- 
on the character than intemperance. The drunk- 
aid will have his seasons of abstinence, and his 
hours of repentance : the man of dissolute habits 
is a continual sinner, without shame and without 
remorse. 

Look at its inflaence on the community in 
which licentiousness is suffered 10 exist without 
rebuke. ‘lhe standard of character is lowered ; 
the sanctity of home is less carefully cherished ; 
the tone of sentiment imperceptibly, but steadi- 
ly, declines; and, when few perhaps understand 
or can trace the cause, a 


what the Religion of such a man would be. 
must needs contain a large element of Humani- 
ty, and give decided preference to the pure and 
undefiled Ceremonial, appointed, not for the 
Ficst Day alone, but for every day of a Chris- 
tian Life, the Ceremonial which is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep one’s self unspotied from the world. 

We may well suppose, that such a sysiem of 
Religion as that which prevailed some thirty 
years ago in New England, would not recom- 
mend itself to such aman  [n his dissent from 
the current orthodoxy of his day, we, as a Re- 
ligious Congregation, are especially interested. 
He could not accept the Calvinistic views. He 
craved a better, a larger interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly, in obedience to his con- 
science and to his Master, he protested against 
the raling dogmas, and appealed to the Word of 
God 


I need hardly say that his 
integrity was never impeached. His sense of 


It would never have been difficult to predict, 
It 


an infinitely higher value is to be set on 
ings unseen, than on things seen; ocr love to 
Christ is greatly to surpass that of our dearest 
kindred ; in a word, we are to love God with ail 
ur heart, and soul, and strength, and mind. 

[ Presbyterian. 





BRIGHT SIDE TO IDOLATRY.—AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

We take the two extracts below from the 

New Jerusalem Magazine—where we not sel- 

dom find thoughts worth the seareh. 


A 


‘May not even idolatry, at least in many of 
its forms, have its bright side? Was it not a 
provision of Divine Providence to save the world 
from that which was still worse, and to keep 
alive the faint remains of heavenly truth, by 
means of images presented to the senses? We 
have been accustomed to regard the Mahome- 
tan religion with unqualified abhorrence. But 
we learn from Swedenborg, that in the course of 
Providence, Mahomet was permitted to estab- 
lish this religion that idolatry might be extirpa- 
ted among those by whom it was received, and 
that they might have some knowledge of the 
Lord, and regard him as the Son of God, the 
wisest of men, and the greatest of prophets.” 


**There is no doubt but recreations are not 
merely allowable, but actually serviceable, in re- 
freshing and renewing the spirits, and thus in 
preparing for a better and fuller performance of 
the various uses of life. In this light we may 
see that recreations belong, thoagh in a subor- 
dinate sense, to the kingdom of uses, and find a 
place in the heavens. [1 is not however to be 
overlooked, that the quality of every man’s re- 
creations depends upon the quality of his affec- 
tions. He who is in true charity, derives from 
recreations new strength for the performance of 
his use. But he who is in the love of self, or of 
honor, or of gain, or the like, derives only an 
impure or infernal pleasure, agreeable to the 
character of his ruling love.” 





THOMAS CARLYLE ON. RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


At a meeting of the Qemisttee of the Dum- 
fries and Maxwelltown Education Society, held 
in Dumfries on Monda k, the following let- 
ter was read from Mr, T. Carlyle : 


Cue tsea, 3ist December, 1847. 

Dear Sir :—1 readily contribute my mite to 
your Samaritan project, and wish it good speed 
with my whole heart. Im your locality, | be- 
lieve it is much called for, as indeed in most lo- 
calities, in these miserable times. 

Ragged schools are net known to me except 
by public ramor, nor that scheme of visiting 
which you propose; butthe very definition is a 
recommendation tor such attempts, and awakens 
in every by-stander the Wish to see them every- 
where faithfully tried, For itis very certain 
man can teach and ogy another; men posses- 
ed of some knowledge and virtue can impart 
thereof to others poasessing less or none. And 
if they never come in contact in practical constant 
communication with one another, they cannot 
even have a chance to accomplish this, which is 
the summary of all social duties, everlastingly 


bled, anxious, and disordered’ I understand 
your case. God seems to have qualified me to 


nature would never sink. But I have sometimes 


it was necessary | should be suffered to feel 
this, that I might feel for others; for, certainly 
no man can have any adequate sympathy with 


can feel for you therefore, while I tell you that 
think the affair with you is chiefly physical. 
I myself have brought on the same feelings by 
the same means. I have sat in my study till I 
have persuaded myself that the ceiling was too 
low to suffer me to rise and stand upright; and 
air and exercise alone, could remove the impres- 
sion from my mind!” [Cecil. 





THE ABBE FERRETTI (PIUS IX) IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
[From the Annals of @he African Soc. (French) 
translated in the Cong Journal.] 


“In the year 1824, the able Mastai Ferretti, 
at present Pope Pius 1X, visited the missions in 
South America. One day when he was going 
to Valparaiso in, Lima in a Chilian schooner, he 
was overtaken by a violent tempest; the ves- 
sel driven upon the breakers, was just going to 


came along side. The helmsman of the boat 

came on board the schooner, and asked permis- 

sion to take the place of the pilot. He managed 

with such skill, that after surmounting the great- 

est difficulties, he brought the vessel into the hit- 

tle port of Arica, situated on thg southern coast 

from Valparaiso. His deliverer was a poor 

fisherman named Bako. The next day he went 

to the cabin which the fisherman inhabited on 

the sea-shore, and presented him 4 purse con- 

taining four hundred piastres. When he at- 
tained to supreme power, the cardinal Mastai 
Ferretti remembered Bako, and through the head 
of the missions senthim his portrait and a sum 
of money equal to the first. But since 1824, 
things had undergone a great change. Bako, 
active and laborious, had put at interest the gift 
of the able Mastai Ferretti ; he was among the 
first to manufacture salt-petre, which was found 
in great abundance at Arica. He had become 
rich, and a magnificent mansion, the asylum ot 
his old age, had taken the eg of his poor cab- 
in. Profoundly sensible of the remembrance of 
the Holy Fathe:, he erected on the most eleva- 
ted place of his residence achapel in which he 
placed the venerated picture of the Pontiff ; this 
chapel which overlooks the sea, raises itself to 
the eyes of travellers as a double lesson of the 
designs of Providence.” 





THOMAS COLE THE ARTIST. 


{From a New York correspondent of the Vermont 
Chronicle. ] 

February 15th, 1848. 
As Iwas coming down to dinner to-day, I 
met a member of the family with whom I have 
found a delightful home, and observed that she 
was weeeping. Jost at that moment her father 


understand it, by especial dispensations. My +“. Cas core 


natural disposition is gay, volatile, spirited. My |, 


felt my spirit absorbed in horrible apprehensions, | , 
without any assignable natural cause.” Perhaps | ;, 


interestingly ! 


. . h It d d — 
others, who has never thus suffered himself. 1 ye he ge amg yon Sa a eg prayed 


destruction, when a buat, manned by negroes, |i, 4 brighter, an eternal day ! 


eartily, saying, ‘‘When 1 go forth on these 
mountains and look ou this beautiful world, I 
I don’t understand how 


to foot, filled with true hatred towards the 
American churches—so faras to style Calvin, 
the father of the Reformed, a son of Belial, and 





man can be a true artist without being a good 
an, a religious man.”” 

He brought out a large pile of landscape 
ketches"he had made in his travels, and which 
e intended to paint. We looked them over to- 
ether, and he explained them all so kindly and 
We sat and talked till one 


Yes, the nob'e genius has gone to his eternal 
rest. In Heaven wil] his sanctified spirit find 
unending bliss, drink in the full joys of holiness 
nd love, and be ravished with celestial visions. 
There will he, as on earth, *“‘see God in every- 
thing,’’ and with an eye unveiled by sense, un- 
obscured by imperfection, 

Interesting notices of him are constant- 
ly coming out in the papers. All know of his 
‘Voyage of Life,” and his choice landscape 
paintings. The most valuable painting in the 
Art Union Exhibition, the last year, was by 
Cole. It was styled in the Catalogue ‘‘Home 
in the Woods,”’ and beneath the name was this 
verse: 

“And minds have there been nurtured, whose control 
Is felt even in their nation’s destiny ; 

Men who swayed senates with a satesman’s nod, 

And looked on arniies with a leader’s eye.” 


How inestimable now are his productions !— 
His sun has gone down at noon, but it has risen 
H. F. 





HENGSTENBERG’S GERMANS IN NORTH 
AMERICA- 


{Extracts from No. 7.] 

Translated from Hengstenberg’s Kirchen-Zei- 
tung. 

Synops IN NO CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL 
Synop. 


Tho Synod of Ohio occupies in all respects a 

middle position; the German and Lutheran ele- 

ment is not yet fully gone, in its communion.— 

The synodical proceedings are conducted, in 

rt at least, in German. Already however, 

the language is beginning to fail and make rogm 

for the English which is n@ longer confined to 
the English district synod, originally intended 
for its use, but has go far taken ion also 
of the ‘:German”’ synods, that two-thirds of the 
congregations, in the beginning German, are 
now provided with English preaching. 

The entire disappearance of the German and 
Lutheran tendency, doctrinal and ecclesiastical, 
is prevented just for the present by the composi- 
tion of the ministry, which consists in part of 
men educated and sent over from Germany. 

We must notice the Seminary at Columbus. 
The Seminary was founded in the year 1830, 
as a purely German institution, under the title 
of, “The German Lutheran Seminary of the 
German Lutherang Synod of Ohio and the Neigh- 
boring States.” 

The design of the institution, is thus given 
with clear and distinct expression : 

§ 1. “As this Seminary is and shall remain a 
German Institution, so its design is mainly to 
educate young men German Lutheran preach- 


the Westminister Confession the work of Satan 
—who nevertheless had voted with the majority 
in the case of those un-German resolutions of 
the General Synod, undertodk to explain his 
own course in regard to the whole business. He 
tried to show, in the first place, that the resolu- 
tion introdacing the English into the institution 
was lawful, and did not destroy the article in 
the constitution requiring German lectures. 
Next he urged the necessity of the measure, for 
the salvation of the Lutheran Church. The 
tendency of the German population is all to 
wards the English language; no resistance on 
the part of the ministers can be of any avail; 
let them persist stiffly in preaching German, and 
the people would fall off by crowds to the Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists and Episcopali- 
ans, a dead loss thus not only to the German 
nationality but also to the Lutheran Charch. A 
glance at the history of German congregations 
would show how this may happen ; flourishing 
Lutheran churches, that have gone down, might 
have been preserved, by timely concession.— 
The resolutions of the board aimed thus at the 
welfare of the Lutheran Church, in so altering 
the statutes of the Seminary at Columbus, as to 
provide for the education of English Latheran 
ministers also, who might meet the demand for 
English preaching in the Church and siill 
retain the genuine Lutheran spirit. — rie 
The Synod af Michigan, with six ministers 
ten congregations and one thousand communi- 
cants, was formed in the year 1843. The state 
is new ; its German population aie foreign- 
ers; so that the ministers and people still re- 
main German. 
Just now the Bavarian Lutherans have selec- 
ted Michigan, as the main field of their operati- 
ons. Five disciples of Loche, destined for mis- 
sionary service both among the German and 
Indians, with one or two exceptions not learned- 
ly educated, but occupying in this respect the 
grade of schovl masters, arrived in Michigan 
shortly before the writer left : having along with 
them about one hundred Bavatian Lutheran 
emigrants, who were to prove the nucleus of a 
Bavarian Lutheran church in America, for the 
Germans primarily, but to irclude also the In- — 
dians. They have been followed since by 
twelve more young men, sent out for the same 
object. They have been furnished with the 
most particalar instructions, to be noticed here- 
after, and stand in the closest connection with 
their Bavarian fatherland. ae 

The Synod of Tennessee—twenty ministers, 
ninety congregations, and 7200 communicants— 
aremarkable body and not much known, was 
formed by a certain Hinckel about the year 
1820, who gave it its particular character, and 
from whom its members are commonly style 
‘‘Hinckelites.”” ‘They are wholly English, 9 
strange to say stock stiff Lutherans icy 9 3 
that is, they have lost the true evangelica a 
theran spirit, and hold fast to the form, not pct 
opposing all scientific theological err a 
making war besides on every sort Bible eaiar 
life as shown in favor of — 
ea circulation of nd—twenty digi minis 

ations and three thousan 

pace ah | pig its fiel 


ern oe pee State. of New York. In the 


Jadge Lyman, from the beginning tothe very 
last, was a devoted friend of this Society, by 
word and deed, its unwearied supporter. On 
many a Lord’s Day, when most men would 
have claimed exemption, his venerable presence 
made our sanctuary beautiful. He felt to the 
last that he had a place to fill, and in his humil- 
ity, he believed that he had a word to hear, 
“which,” said he, “I hope that 1 may ap- 
O ed know the end, “ burden of - ree 8 
i and his peaceful departure from this 
ward. On Saturday evening, the llth day of 
December, his spirit left us. 

How much remains to us in a blessed memory, 
and a quickening example. How should the 
young especially be inspired, when their fathers 
tell them of him who dwelt so wisely, so peace- 


general deterioration of came in. She looked up into his face and touch- 


ingly said, ‘* Father, Mr. Cole is dead.” ‘*What 
my daughter?’ ‘ Mr. Coleisdead!” “Thom- 
as Cole dead!”’ and the old man with his white 
locks turned away to bear the first stroke of sor- 
row alone. I found upon inquiry that for twen- 
frantly lay open a wise. hearty, healthy, hu- | ty years they had known him, and that he had 
man soul, to ignorant, dirty, encumbered little | been on the most intimate terms with the fami- 
human souls—such an arrangement I could fan- || 
cy to be the most excellent of all devices for 
your object. And as that of visiting, 1 well 
remember reading Dr. Chalmers’s development 
of that scheme, as practised by him in Edin- 
burgh, and feeling that it was full of really prac- 
tical sense—that if there was any plan of get- 
this, beyond all others, was 
well; attract whatever is 


ers, as also for German schoolmasters, in order 
thus to further our Church as well as the cause 
of German education generally, and to uphold 
and extend the German language and litera- 
ture.”’ 
§2. ‘This institution shall be accessible also 
to all other citizens of the country, so as that 
every one may participate in its advantages, 
whether he be o or English, Lutheran or 
not Lutheran ; provided always that angen Wd 
design, the education of Germans in their mote 
ini men for Ger 
er tongue, the training of young 4 the 
man preachers - Ge 
servation and advancement of ri ae ie 
guage, shall not be made to suffer, and 


‘Seminary shall remain a Seminary.” 


binding, whether it be done or not, and the 
greatest benefit, properly the one benefit, that 
man can do to man in our world. 

Ragged schools, with a good effectual school- 
master, who did not stand by his horn-books, 
and slates, and copy-books alone, but could 


meanwhile on this spot to every deplorable con- 
sequence of the inheritance of temptation which 
we heedlessly transmit to them! There is no 
alternative, as we conceive, but direct effort for 
the suppression of this vice, or its unchecked 
continuance and probable increase. : 

We say probable, but we might more justly 
speak of its certain increase. In a commercial 
city,—thronged with people, and daily growing 
in population, wealth, and inducements for the 
young, the waprincipled, and the a ,to 
s2ek its opportunities of pleasure, of crime, or 
of concealment,—all sin, and this sin in particu- 
Jar, will find continual means of extending itself. 
The very growth which may hide it from view 
promotes its spread. If it were proper for us 
here to present facts, in tegard to which we 
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: tric mioisters drew off, 
year 1836, Sr regations, from the New York 
net Synod, and formed themselves into this 
new body. taking their name fron A. H. Francke, 
as like him entering upon their @ “by 
faith” and without all external means. They 
have however not so mach the faith of Francke 


as his poverty. 


morals takes place. The poison has insinuated 
itself through the life of the community, whose 
whole appearance indicates @ secret malady. 
Look at the effeet on Christian character and 
Christian institutions, The latter may obtain 
an outward respect, but the former can only ex- 
istin name, among those who are the servants 
of uncleaness, We might with as much propri- 
ety talk of a profane or a dishonest, as of a li- 
centious Christian ; with as little misapplication 
of language speak of Christian forgery, as- of 
Christian profligacy. Sensuality and spirituali- 
ty are as opposite as darkness and light: they 
can meet in the se only when heaven 
and hell can meet in the same experience. 
Consider, finally, the consequences which in 
a future life must follow the indulgence of lewd 





“ On his first arrival in the city when a young 
man, they had found him out,—and as month af- 
ter month they knew him better, he had gained 
upon their hearts till he had won them all. He 
had been their chosen, choicest friend,—their 
kindest, most sympathising brother. And as he 
grew up, and honors came rolling in upon him, 
as the rich and distinguished courted his society, 





9 any gerry Bo of the 
soul for twent: t in twenty- 
soul for smety year, bat ony, the trey 
at the rich substance of this belief, at the warmth 
of this naphtha-spring. [Richter. ¢ 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

“Tus 1s THE END OF EARTH—I aM COM- 
posep.’’ In vain shall there be sought among the 
utterances of distinguished men, whether of an- 
cient or modern times, as they were deparung 
from this world, language ‘nore fitting, more 
comprehensive, more sublime, than these last 
words which dropped from the lips of Joun 
Quincy Apams, when, stricken by the hand of 
death'in his seat in the Capitol of the Nation, 
he was borne away from it to occupy 1t No more 
forever. There spoke outa firm faith in immor- 
tality, and a perfect composure of mind at being 
called away to meet the retributions of eternity. 
It was the end of earth—his work, his existence 
here, were closing. But he believed in the life 
to come, and in fatare judgment, to which he 
knew he was now departing ; and he could 
meet the hour free from all perturbation—be- 
cause through his long life he had been daily 
making preparation for it. 

Mr. Adams has justly been deemed fortunate 
in the time, and place, and circumstances of his 
death. In this respect he has been compared 
with he elder Piss, Earl of Chatham and the 
logy, remarked that ‘‘it ts believed to have been 
the earnest wish of his heart to die like Chatham, 
in the midst of his labors.” The younger Ad- 
ams was more fortunate than the elder Pitt.— 
The latter was conveyed at first into an apart- 
ment adjvining the House of Peers, and was 
soon removed thence to his country-seat where 
he died, four days after his attack ; and, it is 
said, comparatively deserted. Adams breathed 
his last in the Capitol—in the Speaker's apart- 
ment, which at that time was most opportunely 
occupied by a son of Massachusetts, who also 
bears one of the ancient and honored names in 
her history. If 


**On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires,”’ 














these were not wanting to the felicity of the 
dying American Statesman. Around his couch 
were sympathizing, attached friends—the Speak- 
er, and the Massachusetts delegation, physic- 
jans, members of his family, ministers of reli- 
gion, and a few others—most of whom departed 
not from his side until he breathed his last, in 
their presence. There too was the earthly 
friend whom he most loved, the venerable Mrs. 
Adams, his wife—whose endearments, or whose 
grief, could not rouse him, though the conscious- 
ness of her presence may have soothed, when 
the power to manifest it was denied him. There 
too, as if neither youth nor age must be wanting 
to the closing scene of one who, as he increased 
in age, increased more and more in whatsoever 
qualities are beautiful in a little child, and who 
himself unaffectedly reverenced the young—sat 
the interesting boy who had been his attendant 
during the session, and who watched his every 
motion through the live-long night. The voice 
of debate remained hushed in the Capitol, while 
he lay lingering on the verge of death. The 
entrance to his chamber ceased not to be 
thronged by inquiring multitudes, both members 
of Congress and others,—who came to obtain 
the latest intelligence of the condition of the 
sufferer, and many of whom turned away with 


tears in their eyes. Thither also came one Who... 
eRe the morable 


reaty of Ghent, more 
than thirty years ago, and companion through 
subsequent years in patriotic labors—the distin- 
guished Statesman of Kentucky, now not in 
active service, but happily present at the seat of 
government on this occasion—who once more 
grasped hie hand ,and retained it in expressive 
silence, and wept. And when the venerable 


man, the object of so much affectionate respect, 


was no more, the assembling again of both 
Houses of Congress, and their eloquent and 
heart-felt eulogies over him whose remains 
were still in the Capitol ; the thousands of both 
sexes, who came to look for the last time on the 
features, strung, bold, dignified and serene as in 
life, of the good and great man now in his cof- 
fin, and among them, not unworthy of special 
mention, many of that despised color and caste, 
for whose freedom, if in slavery, and for whose 
elevation as citizens, he often and earnestly and 
effectually lifted up his voice,—who nuw begged 
for a last sight of him and went away weeping ; 
the touching spectacle of the only son, entering 
the place where the body lay, and remaining at 
his request alone with it for some time ; all 
these things, to say nothing of the pomp of the 
faneral, mark the death of Mr. Adams as pre- 
eminently felicitous. Of him it can not be said, 
as it has too often strikingly applied to others, 
that “the rising has more worshippers than the 
setting sun,’’ 

If the tim® and circumstances of Mr. Adams’ 
death were fortunate for himself, they were not 
less so for the nation. His fame and glory, with 
whatever accession of splendor they receive 
from the last hours of his life, are now all his 
country’s. The mere glory of an individual, 
or of a nation, is however empty and worthless, 
excep: for some good end which it may sub- 
seive, In the present instance, the eclat of the 
death of Adams shines back over the path of his 
life. His deeds become more conspicuous with 
his name; for with his name his deeds are in- 
separably connected. By them he being dead 
will yet speak, and the. contemplation of them, 
attended by the filial reverence and admiration 
that cannot cease to be entertained towards him, 
will stir all generous impulses, will call forth 
devotion to virtue, to freedom, justice, truth and 
religion; will excite the love of knowledge, the 
love of well-doing, the love of man and the love 
of God; will kindle the fire of indignation against 
oppression, against injustice, against social and 
political as well as private wrongs. 

The greatness and excellence of Mr. Adams 
both as a public man and private citizen are set 
forth in the published eulogies, some of which 
will be found iggthe Congressional record of this 
week’s paper. Weshal] not weary the reader 
with a repetition of them. Batif we may be 
permitted to refer to those acts of his life which 

in our estimation are his greatest renown, they 
are when he defended and maintained the right 
of petition ; when he resisted the encroachments 
of the slave power in Congress and in the Gov- 

ernment; when he advocated the cause of the 
Amistad Africans. They are his efforts to se- 
cure and promote human freedom, and his un- 
bought toil in behalf of the oppressed. A Dip- 
lomatist, a Civilian, a Debater, a Poet, an Ora- 
tor, a Theologian, a wise man, a man of learn- 
ing end literature, all these together cannot 
twine a wreath of fame perennial and fragrant, 
like that which Hamanity has cast around his 
head. The Treaty of Ghent is immeasurably 
smal! in its consequences, compared with what 
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will be the results of the freedom of petition 
now secured. ‘The arts of diplomacy, the skill 
of learning, the discussions in the halls of Con- 
gress, the forethought and toil of Presidential 
jabors aided by a Cabinet as harmonious in | 
Couneil, as great in talents,—all these may be 
exercised not for good but for evil, anda nation 
may waste away and perish under them—unless 
it reet on freedom, and this again on right, and 
this as upheld by that law which is love to God 
and love to man. 

A few incidents toward the close of his ca- 
reer, not mentioned in the eulogies, will only 
be given to illustrate some of the distinguishing 
traits of his character. His love of knowledge, 
his readiness to communicate, his interest tn 
promoting the cause of education, are & proverb. 
On the Saturday before his death, he spent two 
or three hours with Mr. Vattemare in admiring 
his collections, among which was ‘‘ a fine en- 
graving of the death of Queen Elizabeth of 
England. Mr. Adams stood opposite the pic: 
ture for a quarter of an hour, recalling and 1e- 
lating to a circle around him the incidents of 
that event. 
The success of Mr. Vattemare’s enterprise 
was one of the very laat thoughts of his brain. 
He had the memorial in Mr. V.’s behalf in his 
hand, intending to offer it to the House as soon 
as he could obtain the floor, when in the shock 


i i i ] d, and he 
of disso tion. hie pisep- was loosened, an 


Some months ago, a gentleman with whom 
he had been for a long time on any terms but 
those of friendship, approached his seat, and 
they conversed together in a very courteous and 
friendly manner. On the gentleman’s departure, 
another member approached Mr. Adams and 
congratulated him on the recent event. Mr. 
Adams thanked him, and “then observed that, 
just before the downfall of Mark Anthony, Cic- 
ero made friends with several of the Roman 
Tribunes with whom he had been on terms of 
bitter enmity for years. His friend charged 
him with inconsistency! Whereupon Cicero 
replied, ‘ I desire that my enmities may be tem- 
porary; my friendships eternal.”’ 

Enmities the departed ex-President certainly 
had; he exhibited a quality which some moral- 
ists have commended—‘‘he was a good hater.” 
There were not a few, especially south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, whom he ‘‘hated witha 
perfect hatred,” and he lost no opportunity in 
which ‘‘he shot out his lightnings and discom- 
fited them.”’ 

But he lived long enough to discharge all his 
electric fluid, the clouds dispersed, and the very 
men whom he drove from him by the hail-storm 
vehemency of his denunciation and the severity 
of his sarcasm, hastened back to meet the glance 
of his eye, now become mild, and sit under the 
droppings of his lips. It was love and admira- 
tion” that drew those who had once been re- 
pelled. 

Mr. Adams was remarkably distinguished by 
reverence fur woman. It was the happy effect 
of having such a distinguished mother, who was 
herself so worthily and so profoundly reverenced 
by her son. He saw in woman those of whom 
his mother was the representative. Her image 





“of At our particular request, ® sermon of they. 
death of Mr. Adams, preached last Sunday 
morning in one of our neighboring Churches, 
has been put into our hands ‘with permission to 
publish such extracts as we desired. Our read- 
ers, we feel assured, will peruse them with deep 
interest, and thank both us for making the 
request, and the writer for granting it. 

The text is from 2. Sam. xxiii, 3. 4. The 
introduction contains very valuable remarks on 
the need of “more discrimination and candor in 
our commemorations of the dead.” 

“They are good and profitable only when con- 
formed to the sanctities of truth.” : 

‘Tt is better that kindness should pardon baie: 
mities,than that-flattery should conceal a fault.’ 
The preacher then passing to his main subject, 
thus discourses :} 


FROM A SERMON ON THE DEATH OF EX- 
PRESIDENT ADAMS. 
The character of that honored and distinguish- 
ed man whom our whole nation commemorates 
this day, may well bear this discrimination and 
justice in all the tributes which are paid to 
it. Ihave not dwelt thus upon the theme of 
candor and truthfulness in eulogies upon the de- 
parted, because there is any peculiar reason for 
it as applied to him. {t is rather because the 
most faithful and severe discrimination will find 


so little in him to qualify the most exalted praise, 
nat lt Wave crougnt wis a good oppertanity to 


speak what I believe to be a serious truth—that 
there are often flattering eulogies passed upon 
the dead which mock the simple sanctities of 
truth. It might seem invidious to proclaim this 
feature in connection with a memorial of any dis- 
tinguished man whose eminent gifts or honors 
were darkened by sad deficiencies or sins, and 
therefore I have spoken it incidenta!ly—when | 
have in view the exalied and virtuous character 
of the late Ex-President of this republic. Yet 
he too had his faults, and if the eulogist conceals 
them, the party champion will but the more ex- 
pose and exaggerate them. His faults and in- 
firmities were those which time does more to 
correct than for any other human frailties. Had 
he died a score of years ago, his infirmities of 
temper and perhaps of tenacious self will, would 
have stood forth in far greater prominence than 
they ever cun now, for time mellowed and soft- 
ened them. The wrinkles of age relaxed the 
knitted brow,and the sensitive tear nerve of the eye 
had dimmed its sparkling, flashing brightness. 
It was his fortune to survive all the animosities 
of his earlier and his more contentious years,— 
and as the ashes of those rivals and opponents 
with whom these animosities had arisen, crumb- 
led into dust while he yet survived, the answer- 
ing passion in his own heart yielded to the calm 
of forgiveness, if not of forgetfulness. Yet, it 
ever will and ever should be told in the true 
memorial of his life and character—that he 
could ill bear opposition—that the will by which 
he sought to influence others sometimes mas‘er- 
ed himself. He can afford to have the trath 
told of him in this respect, for he had eminent 
virtues, an unimpeached and unimpeachable pri- 
vate character, a giant industry, a lofty and quick 





consecrated the sex. And yet it seems to have 
been a sentiment born with his nature. It is 
always a feature of true moral greatness, and is 
allied with other great qualities, if not the source 
of them. The very day before he was stricken 
| down j 








| dinary poetry, and in which the playfulness of 
| humor mingles with the wisdom and seriousness 
of the sage. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Quixcy, MASsaCHgsETTs. 


In days of yore, the poet’s pen 
From wing of bird was plundered, 
Perhaps of goose, but now and then 





From Jove’s own Eagle sundered. 
But now, metallic pens disclose 
Alone the poet’s numbers ; 
In iron inspiration glows, 
Or with the poet slumbers. 


Fair damsel! could my pen impart, 
In prose or lofty rhyme, 

The pure emotions of my heart, 
To speed the flight of time, 

What metal from the womb of earth 
Could worth intrinsic bear, 

To stamp with corresponding worth 
The blessings thou shouldst share? 


Mr. Adams lived and died a Christian. The 
influences of the Gospel united with whatsoever 
others, that made him the good and great man 
he was. From the thirtieth year of his age, not 


perusing the Scriptures—which he read through 


clude the doctrine of the Trinity, and the God- | 
head of Jesus Christ, but accept him as sent 
|from the bosom of the Father, asthe Son of 
| God and Savior of the world. Who shall ques- 
tion, or express a doubt, or refuse the utterance 
of the hope, that he has departed to join the 
spirits of just meamede perfect ; that he is now 
with Jesus in the glory which he had with the 
Father before the foundation of the world, and 
compared with which the brightest earthly glo- 
ry is but a glimmer, or a shade. 








_ 





Tae Ministers’ Appress on ovr First 
Pace. The great excellence of this Address; 
the name of the Chairman of the Committee by 
whom it was drawn up; the importance of the 
subject; every consideration of the purity and 
peace of families, and the present and eternal 
welfare, both of the old and the young, unite to 
commend this Address to the special meditation 
not only of the citizens of Boston, for whom it 
was primarily intended, but to those of every 
city and town throughout the country. 





(> We learn that Rev. H. F. Harrington, 
having received and accepted acall to settl, 
over the first Unitarian Society, in this place, 
will be publicly installed in the Hall in which 
the Society worships, on Tuesday next. Ser- 
vices to commence at 3 o'clock P. M. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Peabody. [Lawrence Messenger. 





IP The Unitarian Society in Manchester, has 
given an unanimous invitation to Mr. Arthur B. 
Fuller, graduate of the last Class of the Divinity 





the following stanzas, which certainly are no or-| 


a day passed without the consecration of its ear- | he to be blamed for loving office and prominence? 
liest hour to communion with his Maker and to| It was the very milk on which his infancy was 


every year. He was a communicant of the | furnished no other subject of interest, his abili- 
Church in Quincy. If it were fit to designate ties were svited to it, and allthe habits and 
him by any denominational title,—which we | feelings which came upon him as with his nature, 
should not be tempted to do except that the unavoidably begame the appropriate elements of 
faith which it designates is not acknowledged | his existence. We might as well reproach a 
by many to be Christian,—we would add that| man for loying the air on which he lives, the 
he was ‘‘a liberal Christian,’’ ‘‘a Unitarian,’’ | scenes to which he has bezume accustomed, or 
holding those views of Christianity which ex- | the duty which wins him honor. There was in- 


conscience to relieve every iofirmity—and his 
\infirmity was the one which is most commonly 
| united to the noblest natares and the most gifted 
|minds. When such men, in the toils of deep 
| study and the tasks of thought have won what 
they believe to be true views upon perplexed 

: joy ate apt to thivk that others lack 
either their wisdom or their sincerity, and in 
such cases, if a man’s self-interest is not con- 
cerned, but he is manifestly acting only for the 
welfare of others, obstinacy even may confirm 
the evidence of his rectitude. It is true howev- 
er, of this great man that the days of his power 
were the days of hi8 weakness, and that the 
lengthened years which marked his honors, 
calmed and moderated and ennobled his whole 
nature—turning his weapons of strife into tro- 
phies of self conquest. It has been generally 
said and allowed likewise, that he loved distinc- 
tion, public office and prominence—that he 
could not bear retirement even with the compa- 
ny of signal honors, and that he could live only 
on condition that he should be daily spoken of 
and read of as still in some high station. To 
this feeling has been ascribed his readiness to 
give his voice and presence wherever asked in 
| the festivities, the debates, the lecture rooms ,— 
and even ip the Congregational church councils, 
which it was his delight to attend as a member. 
| But was this weakness ia him. Did it indicate 
‘any thing more than the force of habit, anda 
tendency to a multiform and unwearying occu- 
pation wherever mind could fimd exercise? Is 





nursed, it was the food of his boyhood, his home 


deed a spirit of action in this remarkable man 
that required constant public exertion to keep 
him alive, and doubtless the intense industry 
which was stayed only with the death-shock 
that parsed upon his frame, averted a lingering 
decline which he dreaded as we should dread 
that others should watch the progress of decay 
while we are crumbling in our graves. 

His character affords us an admirable example 
by which we may with discrimination consider 
what is necessary 10 constitute a great, a good, 
and a truly christian man in public life. 


[The discourse next dwells on Mr. A. as scholar, 
statesman, and patriot—and proceeds: ] 


By his own unchallenged profession, and by 
the full assent of his most intimate friends, he 
is believed to have been a christian in heart and 
in life ; not merely in his later years, but through 
his whole career; not through force of some 
sudden and spasmodic circumstance to make 
him serious, but by the steady growth of convic- 
tions cherished very early in his existence, and 
daily matured and confirmed by his rich and ac- 
cumulating experience. The homage of a 
great mind to the high spiritual relations and to 
the divine responsibilities of human nature, is 
no unosual thing. Thank God—he has ever 
had his revering witnesses in the minds and the 
lives of the truly great. Religion is itself an 
element of greatness, it has itself, alone, made 
many great, and its anvaranthine flowers are 
woven in with the laurel and the myrtle of the 
garlands of poets and the crowns of sages. 
And yet such is the balance hung in this world 
between regard and disregard for religion, that 
there is really no inducement for a public man to 
pretend to religion when he has it not, and it 
may even be questioned whether true religious 
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none will deny that a consistent and upright 
character when death has set its seal upon it, is 
altogether more imposing and impressive if sanc- 
tified by true piety, yet there is always opportu- 
nity for slander to sneer at its assumptions, and 
for severe judgments to construe faults of tem- 
per or infirmities into the tokens of hypocrisy. 
But christian piety cannot be falsely assumed or 
pretended to in any character where it does not 
really exist, and the difficulty of making a pre- 
sence to it pass as the reality, is increased in ex- 
act proportion to the prominence and publicity 
of a person’s life. Yuu cannot fail to find in 
any public character the evidences of the pre- 
sence or the absence of piety. Its sacred and 
elevating influences cannot be feigned in a sor- 
did and corrupt heart any more than the rich 
veins and colors of marble can be counterfeited 
on the doll red free-stone. Yet what are to be 
the evidences of piety in an honored and promi- 
nent man! Witnesses generally seize upon the 
daily reading of the Bible, upon attendance on 
religious worship, upon interest in religious in- 
stitutions, and upon expressions used in conver- 
sation or published papers, as tokens of the re- 
ligious character of an eminent man. From 
these chiefly, it is true, that man must judge, but 
they are al] means and tokens which instead of 
satisfying us lead us to look for what should al- 
ways accompamy « consistent life, an unblem- 
ished private: haracter, @ reputation which 
needs no palliation for self-indulgence in animal 
sins, a pawer which needs no artificial stima- 
Jus, a virtue which relies upon no outward safe- 
guards. The highest conception of a christian 
character is that which is in our minds when 
we ascribe the character to an eminent man. 
We look for something more in him than for an 
average pority or a moderate virtue. In propor- 
tion as bis mind is informed we expect his mor- 
al power to be developed—according to his wide 
knowledge of evil and good that is in the world, 
we look to him to show to us the infinite supe- 
riority of excellence. All his opportanities to 
display high principle are so many demands 
which we make upon him to exhibit a high ex- 
ample. No formal acquiescence in religious 
usages—no encomiums on the bible—no promi- 
nence in the Church will satisfy us of the chris- 
tian character of a distinguished man unless a 
daily consistency of life appears with them. 

Of all the common outward tokens of a rev- 
erence for religion and its institutions, our de- 
parted chief has through his whole life been an 
example. With his presence and his pen he 
ever stood ready to sustain the external obser- 
vances of Christian faith. Thereis probably not 
a layman in the land more thoroughly versed than 
he was in the peculiar learning of a theologian. 
During the intervals of severer labors he found 
time to turn into the shape of hymns, the He- 
brew odes of the Psalmist David with all their 
sublime imagery and lofty piety, and never did 
he allow the sun to rise and set without feeding 
the flame of piety by intercourse with the Un- 
seen Spirit. But below and beside all these ex- 
ternal tokens which may or may not testify to what 
is within the heart—deeper than the work which 
they can perform—hbe gave evidence that with 
all the singular energies of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature, he had grasped the great prob- 
lems of man’s life, by the light which Jesus Christ 
first shed upon them, and had gladly rested in the 
conviction fhat he was the anointed of God—the 

SHE the Bevicur of mon. ‘That wee his 
faith, and as far as man could judge, his life 
brought no discredit or contempt upon that faith. 
He was not one to boast or to obtrude 
religious feelings or motives, but the bent.of all 
his purposes, the view which he took of all sub- 
jects, gave proof that he regarded men as the 
children of God, responsible to a holy law, and 
as provided with an unerring guide of duty and 
of hope in the Revelation by Jesus Christ. 

Such was he, who as scholar, statesman, pa- 
triot and christian, has filled so large a place in 
the world’s broad interest—has been named by 
so many tongues, and is now joined to the fellow- 
ship of the faithful above, while he will ever be 
mentioned with honor here below. 

Honored and famous through his whole life, 
our departed statesman had a felicitous and tran- 
quil death—amid circumstances and on the spot 
which his fondest desire would have selected. 
There was enough of solemn incident about it 
to make it impressive, and no sadness to make it 
melancholy. As the sun of a long and glorious 
summer day is about to set, some gorgeous 
clouds, whose heavy folds aie tinged with red, 
are often observed to gather in the lowering hor- 
izon. So will a cloudless day sometimes close. 
And why! It is not because of threatened 
storm—but because the sinking sun gathers 
around it in the line of our vision, those fleecy 
mists and tears which fill the atmosphere, to 
make of them the pomp of its decline—the dying 
bed of the day. So does along and honored 
life close. Those clouds are the honors and 
decorations of the setting sun, and all the pomp 
and majesty of their shadows do but signalize 
the sublime scene upon which we gaze—the 
clouds would not appear were it not for thesun, 
nor should we see them, were not the sun de- 
clining. So are “the last touching and felicitous 
circumstances which gathered around the dying 
couch of that eminent and useful man. They 
were clouds, but they were sun clouds—and 
such a death; tke’ @ammer sunset betokens a 
brighter morn and « rejoicing progress throngh 
the upper skies. 

**A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness.”’ 








For the Register. 


HOW TO TREAT MYSTERIES. — UNITARIAN 
REVERENCE. 


Mysteries surround us from our birth. The 
babe understands nothing its wondering eyes 
fallon. The old and-learned sage understands 
little thoroughly. The profoundest science goes 
but skin deep into the nature of things. 

If this is so in the natural world, it is to be 
expected that in the supernatural there should 
be much beyond our apprehension, and every 
thing beyond en:ire comprehension. The divine 
—the everlasting—the infinite—how can man 
grasp such themes? How can the finite com- 


a child’s finger grasp the Alps or Rocky mount- 


ains? 
Accordingly there are mysteries not only in 


annoy us for? 








School at Cambridge, to become their pastor. 


principle is not really a hindrance in the way 


bird flies, to be explained ! 


4 promotion and power among sen. Thong ote od Pde of Prossia after a long] ‘ever ingenious and ‘plausib je, and invent enig- 
silence as his coach toiled wearisomely over the 
long, sandy tracts of his kingdom, ‘‘I have never 


been able to discover why God created sand.”’ 

It was meant by the free thinking friend of Vol- 

taire for a smull joke with a slight flavor of pro- 

fanity ; but it will do as a specimen of thoughts 

that rise often in more serious minds. Why so 

much that is objectless, if- not painful, as far as 

the p!ummet line of man’s philosophy can sound 

into the dim and darksome gulf? Every year 

the applications vf art and the discoveries of sci- 

ence trench upon this domain of the mysterious; 

but still the immense wilderness remains. 

If it be so difficult to understand the divine 
works and government, much more incomprehen- 
sible is, and ever has been, and will be the di- 
vine nature. Who by searching can find out 
God? Ever since men have thought, metaphys 

ies have been at work with the subject, but not 
one step of progress has been made in it. Aris- 
totle found it and left it where it is; and Calvin 
repeats Aristotle ; and all his repeaters have but 
found it and left it where it is; and ages betore 
Aristotle and the birth of Occidental metaphys- 
ies, old East Indian transcendentalists and gro- 
pers in the dark were cuffing and cudgeling their 
brains and writing Bagavat, Geetas and Vedas 
and such like about the matter, to enlighten it 
with excess of darkness; as if, because two 
negatives may make an affirmative, darkness 
added to darkness might strike out light. Their 
perpiexed and obfuscated philosophizings were 
brilliant illaminations for the Orientals, bat may 
be called lucus a non lucendo. 

The Christian sects still keep at this hopeful 
work, with a sanguine interest, like a party of 
moles playing at blind man’s buff. They refuse 
to see the simple fact that it is not given to man 
to grasp the intangible and to read beyond what 
is written. ‘Ihe Bible comes to our assistance, 
but chiefly to publish our duties. The secret 
things belonging to God it still keeps to himself 
—the secret things of his essence, his perfec- 
tions; their relations and various reconcilement; 
his foreknowledge, decrees and providence as 
consistent with the freedom of human actions ; 

his loving all and yet permitting suffering ; his 
calmly seeing pain fall upon every thing that 
breathes and yet being alike infinite in power to 
prevent it and in compassion to prompt the ex- 
ercise of that power. In all these mysteries we 
have only in humility and reverence to lay our 
hand upon our mouth and our mouth in the dust. 
Probably to exercise this reverential lowliness 
and child-like submission and trustfulness, was 


thick mist that hangs over the universe shroud- 
ing all things. the far and the near, with only a 
faint luminous break here and there. 

With the same feelings w2 should contem- 
plate the Bible, though it was given to clear up 
a part of the mystery. We should receive it 
gratefully for the light it brings, but never let 
even the joy of devout gratitude exhilarate and 
inflate us into self-conceit and presumptuousness, 
as if we now understood all mysteries and ajl 
knowledge. Humility still becomes the favored 
Christian. For in proportion as he knows, if he 
be truly a Christian and a wise man, he will feel 
that he knows little yet. 

The one great mystery most frequently allud- 
ed to in the New Testament, was the doctrine 
that Gentiles were to be called to the Gospel as 
well as Jews. This is emphatically denoted the 
ceivable and incredible mystery to the conceited 
Jews ; a deep secret—till revealed. Now that 
ithas been inade known, this is no longer a 
mystery. But there are secrets enough remain- 
ing in God and his counsels. Let us stand in 
awe and adore, and not put forth a rash and pro- 
fane hand presuming to tear away all folds of 
the veil that hangs before them. 

This may be done in various ways; and it is 
not one sect of Christians alone that is in dan- 
ger of falling into the sin. Our Orthodox friends 
often speak as if only Unitarians were obnoxious 
to this charge. They may mistake in suppos- 
ing that Unitarians are even most fond of auda- 
ciously tearing down the sublime structure of 
Biblical mysteries. Others have been full as 
forward to make free with these. We Unitari- 
ans in fact profess, however inadequately we 
may act up to our professions, the only principle 
on the subject, as it seems to us, which treats 
these with the distant and delicate 1everence 
which is their due. 

Our principle is, first calmly to search the 
Scriptures, laboriously and respectfully and 
gratefully throwing all the light upon them we 
can, making them in the first place by the sci- 
ence of sacred criticism as much like the origi- 
nal Scriptures of God as possible. Others have 
more of the grace of easy contentment, but we 
are not satisfied with any Bible but God’s. 
That which lies on our pulpit desks is not God’s, 
but a translation of it; and it would be treating 
his most unworthily to let any verse pass as his 
which we have reason to believe different from 
the manuscript of the first writers. Odor friends 
too commonly speak of King James’ Version as 
The Bible. It is robbing God—giving to anoth- 
er the reverence that is His due. How would 
we like it if we wrote a letter of advice to our 
children and dependents, and they made a false 
copy, and copy from copy, growing falser at 
every remove, and insisted on using these spuri- 
ous editions, thowgh we pointed out the discrep- 
ancies and requested them to revert to the origi- 
nal writing? Something like this is the Ortho- 
dox clinging to King James, and discouraging 
improved versions, 

If in God’s genuine Bible mysteries are taught 
as old secrets then at length revealed, like the 
calling of the Gentiles, then of course these are 
no longer mysteries, and our reverence for them 
as such is turned into intelligent thankfulness 
for the gracious disclosure. 

If mysteries seem taught which contradict one 
another, then we do not believe both, and for 
the simple 1eason that no man can, any more 
than he can believe an object to be white and 
black at the same time, or large and small, or 
hot and cold in the same literal and complete 
sense and with the same standard of comparison. 
We conclude that we have erred about one or 
both, and suppose their being mysterious is full 
reason enough why we cannot penetrate them 


prehend, that is, take into itself the infinite? Can | ‘*toughout so as to see where our error is and 
; reconcile them. Therefore if all our research 
does not remove the difficulty, we bow and 


Jeave it. It is a mystery: we have nothing 


the Bible, but in Providence and in the materia] | further to do with it, but to contemplate it mod- 
world, which no theology explains, nor probably | estly and patiently, waiting the dawning of a 
could explain to us, with only our present sen-| brighter light, and abstaining from all rash 
ses, conceptions and experiences. Why all this grasping and rude torturing of the matter into 
seeming evil? What are all these noxious plants | @%y complete and ingenious theory of man’s de- 
and slimy reptiles andjvenomous beasts sent to | Vice. We use all the language of Scripture on 
How are such vast deserts of | the subject just as we find it in authentic Scrip- 
useless sand and rock, over which not even a| ture, but that is all. We should not philoso- 
““With all the | Phize beyond the bounds of what 1s written. We 
thought I have been able to bestow upon the |Should not construct theological systems, how- 





one object in the appointment of this vast and | 

















Mas, and forge terms and phrases not in the Bi-| 
ble, This seems to us taking liberties with the 
mysteries of God—forcing them into our frames 
and moulds, for the gratification of our passion 


taste of the robber Procrustes for exact fitness, 


stretched them out till they all corresponded 
with the length of his bed. A human creed is 
very much such a bed of Procrustes. 

And it may be doubted whether it is entirely 


and handle his word deceitfully in order to con- 
struct ingeniously puzzling riddles and paradox- 
es out of its mysteries for the same species of 
mental excitement wherewith children amuse 
themselves in ‘riddle my riddle my ree, come 
tell my riddle to me.”’ 

At any rate it is not good breeding toward a 
superior whom we venerate to insist on bringing 
in a light where he wishes to be in darkness 
and privacy. It puffs us ap with the vain con- 
ceit that we can make clear what God has left 
misty and undefined. He has failed to explain 
it, but we can throw a flood of light on the mat- 
ter! Or he has not thought it best that we 
should apprehend it, but we know better than 
he ; we will elucidate to the satisfaction of the 
meanest capacity! And in addition to other 
bad effects,this disposition turns off our thoughts 
from the substantial and practical revelations of 
the Gospel, which are bright as daylight for all, 
to these fancifal speculations : and in time at- 
taching most value to the perplexed and elabo- 
rate rather than to the simple and direct, we 
make Christianity to consist in a creed and not 
in a life. H. G. E. 





For the Register. 
REFORMS. . 


The hindrances to the progress of the human 
race in virtue and happiness are so numerous 
and so implicated in the existing states of soci- 
ety, that many despair of a reformation by any 
of the means which have as yet been devised. 
These hindrances arise from varicus sources, 
which it has long been the desire of philanthro- 
pists to stop. The waters they now send forth 
are bitter and deadly. They must be rendered 
sweet and salutary before the desired reforma- 
tions can be effected. The physical hindrances 
are not so formidable as the moral ones. Great 
progress in removing the former has already 
been made in the enlightened portions of the 
world; at least a knowledge of the way in 
which they can be removed is so full and accu- 
rate, that were the moral hindrances overcome, 
they would bear upon the race with a light pres- 
sure. If we look back a few centuries, and 
think of the present as compared with the past 
means and appliances to promote the physical 
ease and comfort of man, the contrast is most 
striking. But in looking into the actual condi- 
tion of seciety, we see that they are not used as 
they should be and might be. They are used 
more for purposes of self-aggrandizement than 
for moral progress. The steam-boat, the rail- 
road, the magnetic telegraph, and the mechani- 
cal inventions by which the processes of labor 
are facilitated,are all chiefly employed to gratify 

individual! and national selfishness, and. the im- 


such men 


= 
al 


Their ardor and sanguine hope are 


inspiriting. They would do more good, how- 
ever, if they conld bear more patiently the cold- 
hess, opposition and contradiction which they 


: . | at pretty sure to meet. 
for systems and exactness, like the philosophical tience : Te 


It is this want of pa- 
+ and, sometimes, even of candor and 


chatity in the leaders of benevolent enterpri 
when he chopped off the legs of travellers or | th ee 


ot has taised up many obstinate hindrances to 
their suceess. A little difference of opinion in 


their Own ranks about forms and measures has 
Jed first to personal Vituperation, and then, per- 


haps, to division ana Subdivision, till at length 


reverential to God’s solemn mysteries, to strain | the great and good cave, which they all have 


at heart, is forgotten, and their time and efforts 
spent about little incidenw matters, which, 
though in fact mere mole-hills, appear, through 
their morbid vision, to be movnigins, Over 
these bickerings of philanthropists among them- 
selves, the opponents of reform alwayn rejoice 
and take courage to persevere in their old paths, 
Often, they throw in the apple of discord, and 
with the malicious leer of an evil spirit watch 
for the result. 

The success of trath and right is ultimately 
certain. Intemperance, oppression, and cold- 
hearted, vain-glorious ~blood-shedding will not 
always prevail as they now do to blast the pros- 
pects of man. And the sooner the good and 
the wise can come together and act in concert, 
so much the sooner will their end be obtained. 
From what source the impulse for such a co-ope- 
ration of heads, hands and hearts is to come, we 
Camhot at present see ; but it will come, not by 
our indolently waiting for it ; for the condition of 
its coming is, that Christians work while it is 
called day, and persevere in well doing. The 
promise is, ‘‘In due season, ye Shall reap, if ye 
faint not.” 3 N. H 





For the Register. 
THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Epiror :—If, as 1 understand, the call 

for an ‘*Anti-Sabbath Convention’’ has been 

made by gentlemen, avowedly or by common 

repute, denominated Unitarians, then, whatever 

the movements of that Convention may be, it is 

likely to involve, in some measure, the reputa- 

tion of all called Unitarrans. Should that Con- 

vention declare by Resolutions,or by any expres- 

sion of common consent, that there is no author- 
ity in the Gospel for keeping holy the day now 
observed as the Christian Sabbath, will it not be 
seized, hy all unfriendly to the Unitarian denom- 
ination, as a pretext to denounce them in the 
mass? There is a law of retribation that visits 
the iniquities, not only of fathers upon their 
children, but of children upon their fathers, and 
of minorities upon majorities, even beyond the 
third or fourth generation. I do not object to 
the discussion of the question, whether the Sab- 
bath is authorized by the Bible, or whether the 
Bible is to be considered as good authority for 
any law or institution. I wish only, as far as | 
have power, to guard the denomination with 
which, however unworthily, T am permitted to 
be connected, against being implicated by the 
movements of the contemplated Convention. If 
the laws of the land to enforce the due obser- 
vance of the Sabbath are in reality oppressive, 
let the fact be shown, and let them be modified 
or repealed. In this all denominations of Chris- 
tians, I think, would be agreed. But at the 








provement of the race is made but a subsidiary 
veyouts “eno aavantages gained Wy scientific 
research are used, for the most part, in the same 
way. The great telescope is paid for by mer- 
chants and navigators to make saferfthe trans- 
portation of their goods across th® ocean. Fa- 
cilities are granted for the study of chemistry 
and geology to increase the profits of mechani- 
cal and agricultural industry. A more thorough 
acquaintance with civil engineering is urged that 
the hills may be more easily levelled and the 
valleys filled for the progress of the steam car. 


moral advancement, and of happiness in propor- 
tion to his advancement, is made a secondary 
consideration, and, too often, it is not considered 
at all, except by a few who are looked upon by 
the rest of the world as Utopian schemers and 
harmless visionaries, rather troublesome, to be 
sure, when they call for pecuniary means to 
forward their projects. 

The impulse which men have from the love 
of self is strong enough to urge onward these 
physical improvements to still greater perfection. 
But what is the impulse for the moral pregress 
leet man! Here we must look to religion, to 

the love of God and the love of man. Unless 
this impulse is the prevalent one, keeping the 
love of self in due subjection, physical improve- 
ments will facilitate rather than check the moral 
evils which pervade the earth, and make men 
wreiched. They will minister to ambition, ava- 
rice and sensuality. Instead of being the hand- 
maids of virtue, they will be the purveyors of 
worldly lust, more successful, because more re- 
fined, and showing features less hideous and re- 
volting. 

As Christians, we believe that this impulse 
for the trae progress of the race is in the gospel; 
in that dispensation of grace andtrath, of which, 
under God, Jesus Christ wes the author. The 
impulse given to the world by the gospel is ac- 
knowledged on all hands to have been great and 
beneficent. But it, has not yet been felt by the 
great mass of men in its due strength and pow- 
er, even in lands called Christian. It has not 
yet been brought to bear with its full force upon 
the hearts and lives of a whole population in 
any country. It has not secured for itself as 
yet, evem in one nation, a controlling majority, 
comprehending, asserting, and carrying into 
effect that philanthropic justice which, on the 
very face of the gospel, is evidently required. 
This is too manifest to need a single word of 
illustration. 


But what shall be done to give the impulsé of 
the gospel free course? Can any thing be done 
beyond what is now doing! Are there better 
means than any yet devised for removing known 
hindrances? May there not be hindrances yet 
undiscovered, and which must be removed, be- 
fore present means and appliances will prove 
competent for their designed ends? May it not 
be that we have been and still are putting our 
shoulders to the wrong wheel? ‘These are 
very simple questions,’ it may be said, ‘and 
the affirmative is too evident to require their 
proposal.” As simple as they are, however, 
yet if answers in detail were given by different 
persons, many copflicting opinions would: be| 
brought forth. Of those who have devised pro- 


The benefit of man as a moral being, capable of 


jects for reforms, each is apt to think his own t0| street, the little darlings 





same time I am bound to protest against any 
movement of any Christian denomination, or of 
a part of such denomination, as shall expose to 
desecration one of the most essential institutions 
appointed of God, and bearing a relation to all 
the rest, as does the key-stone to the arch. Is 
it proposed to abolish the Christian Sabbath, or 
only to repeal the Jaws that have been enacted 
to guard it against profanation? Should it be 
asserted by the proposed Convention that Chris- 
tianity has a or abolished the Sabbath 
or rest-day, I would ask for their authority for 
such assertion, and I would request that the 
Convention will answer and settle several ques- 
tions, 

First, Is there any better authority in the 
teaching and example of Christ for abolishing or 
repealing the !aw that requires the Sabbath to 
be kept holy, than for abolishing or repealing 
any other law of the decalogue? If so what is 
it? 

Second, What better reasons are there for 
the non-observance of the Sabbath than for the 
non-observance of any other moral law? If 
there are let them be distinctly given. 

Third, If human laws may not be useful to 
enforce a due observance of the Sabbath, and 
onght to be repealed, can good reasons be given 
why all human laws to enforce the commands 
of God ought not also to be repealed? 

Fourth, If the keeping holy a Sabbath was 
beneficial in a former age of the world, what 
aiguments are there to prove that it is not adapt- 
ed to be beneficial in the present age! 3. R. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Triune: or the Existence of One God, in Three 
Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. By Rev. 
Timothy A. Taylor. Boston: James French. 1848. 
This is a miniature volume, with gilt edges, 
gilt covers, ornamental frontispiece, &c. It is 
dedicated ‘*to young persons in general, espec- 
ially.te-those who doubt the existence of one 
God, in Three Persons."’ 

Great giants are sometimes killed by a small 
stone out of asling, as Goliath by David, and 
great unbelief is sometimes overcome by a solid 
argument in small compass. In each case, 
however, it requires some skill and nerve ; in 
both which respects the author of ‘‘the Triune”’ 
seems deficient. His arguments moreover are 
not like “stones out of the brook,’’ but rather 
soft peas. 

The book is a very pretty book, and our Trin- 
itarian friends may find it a good book to circu- 
late among the young, where there are no spec- 
ial doubts to be removed, nor any special think- 
ing in exercise at all. But they will hardly 
put it before those for whose. understandings 
they have much respect. 


The Dream of Little Tuk, and other Tales, by Hans 
Christian . . Transiated by Charles 
Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1848. 


We are very glad to inform our youthful 
readers, that they now have the opportunity to 
read some of the pleasant stories that have been 
so acceptable on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and made the name of ‘*Anderson’’ a howse- 
hold word. ‘‘In Copenhagen,” says Anderson, 
to his present translator, “as I walk along the 
nod and kiss their 








be the very one on which all the others hang.| hands to me; and they say to one 
His ways of accomplishing the object are deem-|«There’s Anderson.’ *? He is read too in Fng- 
ed the very best. He has arranged every step|tand, Ireland, and Scotland ; and probably it 
so that if men will only follov- him, and supply | wili be considered very high testimony, that 
the requisite means, complete success will 8000 «several little boys and girls, Miss'EpGEwonT# $ 
be realized, and the road made smooth for other nephews and nieces, not only read, but act bis 
benevolent enterprises. It is pleasant to meet! stories together in their play hours.” 
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A Christmas Greeting. Thirteen new Stories from the 
Danish of Hans Chijetinn Anderson. Boston: J. H. 
Francis. 1848. 


This has five stories in common with the oth- 
er vol. that we have just noticed ; the remainder 
What we have said of one of 


are different. 
these books applies of course to both, 


The Christian in his Village Home. A Discourse on 
the Life and Character of the Hon, Joseph Lyman, 


delivered Dec. 19, 1847. By Rufus Ellis, Pastor of 


the Second Congregational Church of Northampton. 

Mr. Ellis has described a character in glowing 
terms of affection and admiration, but with great 
apparent truthfulness. Though nev2r personally 
acquainted with Judge Lyman, we now feel that 
we know him, and thank Mr. Ellis for the 
service he has performed. It is an excellent 
discourse, and an extract will be found on our 
first page. 


The Position of Unitarianism Defined. A Discourse 
delivered at the re-opening of the #irst Independent 
Church of Baltimore, on Sunday, Jan. 23, 1848, by 
its Pastor, George W. Burnap. 


Mr. B. ‘-rehearses the history of his church 
and society, by re--stating the principles on 
which it was founded, the objects to which its 
energies are directed, the changes which have 
passed over the religious world since its estab- 
lishment, and the prospects which the future 
presents of the dissemination of those great 
truths which it maintains as vital to Chris- 
tianity and to man.” A wide field of sur- 
vey surely—but the preacher does his work 
thoroughly, though comprehensively; with man- 
ly vigor, as he does everything else, and with 
distinguished ability. It is a discourse of great 
doctrinal and historical value. 


Blac kwood’s Edivbergh Magazine, Feb.,1848. From 

T. Wiley, Jr. 

This very valuable number is in advance of 
the English edition which has not yet been re- 
ceived in this country, and it can be obtained at 
Wiley’s, 





Union Magazine—Also Columbian Magazine. 

We have received the March numbers from 
Wiley. In the former is an uncommonly fine 
mezzoligt engraving of a snow-scene. Both 
contain very superior and interesting articles. 





IP The Boston Evening Traveller made its 
appearance on Wednesday, with its sheet enlarg- | 
ed by the addition of more than six columns of | 
matter. It is a gratifying evidence of the sure ad- 
vances it is making into the public favor, and 


thought of its growing millions, that on this sad oc- 
casion the of all its parts will be that of la- 
mentation a’ tribute. Itis not for Massachu- 
setts to mourn alone overa solitary and exclusive 
bereavement. It is not for her to. alone a soli- 
tary and exclusive sorrow. No, sir; no ! Her sis- 
ter Commonwealths gather to her side in this hour 
of her affliction, and, intertwining their arms with 
hers, they bent together over the bier of her illustri- 
ous son—feeling as she feels, and as she 
weeps, over & ange, @ patriot, and a statesman 
e! It wasint great characteristics of an in- 
ividual and public man that his coun rever- 
enced that son when living, and such, with a pain- 
fal sense of her common loss, will she deplore him 
now that he is dead. 

Born in our Revolutionary day and up in 
early and cherished intimacy with the fathers and 
founders of the republic, he wasa living bond of 
connexion between the present and the past—the 
venerable representative of the memories of another 
age, and the zealous, watchful, and powerful one 
o! the expectations,interests, and progressive knowl- 
edge of his own. 

There he sat, with his intense eye upon every- 
thing that passed, the picturesque and rare old man, 
unapproachable by all others in the unity of his 
character and in the thousand-fold anxieties which 
centered upon him. No human being ever entered 
this hall without turning habitually and with heart- 
felt deference first to him, and few ever left it with- 
out pausing as they went, to poufout their blessi 
upon that spirit of consecration to the country whic 
brought and kept him here. 

Standing upon the extreme boundary of haman 
life, and disdaining all the relaxations and exemp- 
tions of age, his outer framework only was cram 
ling away. The glorious engine within still worked 
on unhert, uninjured, amid all the dilapidations 
around it, and worked on with its wonted and its 
iron power, until the blow was sent from above 
which crushed it into fragments before us. And 
however appalling that blow, and however profound- 
ly it smote upon our own feelings as we Id its 
extinguishing effect upon his, wove else could it 
have fallen so fitly as upon him? Where else coald 
he have been relieved from the yoke of his la- 
bors so well as in the field where he bore them? 
Where else would he himself have been so willing 
to have yielded up his life, as at the post of duty 
and by the side of that very altar to which he had 
devoted it? Where but in the capital of his coun- 
try, to which all the throbbings and hopes of his 
heart had been given, would the dying patriot be so 
willing that those hopes and throbbings shoald 
cease? And where but from this mansion-house of 
liberty on earth could this dying Christian more fitly 
go to his mansion-house of eternal liberty on high ? 
But kindling to the imagination and soothing even 
to the feelings as is the death of Mr. Avams, with 
all the accessories and associations of this spot around 
him, how infinitely deeper is the interest which is 
given to it by the conviction that he was willing and 
ready to meet it? He was happily spared, by the 
preservation of his rich facalties to the last, from 
becoming a melancholy spectacle of dotard and 
drivelling old age. He was still more happily spar- 
ed, by the just and wise and trathfal use of those 
faculties, from becoming the melancholy and revolt- 
ing spectacle of irreverent and wicked old age. 
None knew better or felt more deeply than he 
that 


***Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die; ’’ 





of the appreciation of the labor, and zeal, and 
ability of its excellent conductors. 








HOME INTELLIGENCE, 





ConGRESSIONAL,. — PROCEEDINGS ON THE 
Deara or Jonnw Quincy Apams.—On Thars- 
day, as soon as the House was called to order and 
the Journal read, the Speaker,—Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, — rose ani spoke as follows :— 


** Gentlemen of the House of Representatives of the 

United States : 

It has been thought fit that the Chair should an- 
nounce officially to the House, an event already 
known to the members individually, and which has 
filled all our hearts with sadness. 

A seat on this floor has been vacated, towards 
which our eyes have been accustomed to turn with 
no common interest. 

A voice has been hushed forever in this hall, to 
which all ears have been wont to listen with pro- 
found reverence. 








A venerable form has faded from our sight,zround | #" unequalled jengih 


. : * . iad 
which we have daily clustered with an affectionate ceopeaitey of bis country. This ts the lowon taught 


regard. 


and hence for long years his life has been a continu- 
ous and beautiful illustration of the great trath that, 
whilst the fear of man is the cousummation of all 
folly, the fear of God is the beginning of all wisdom. 
To such an one ‘composure’ amid the perils of 
death and when ‘the last of earth has come,” ig a 
supporting power frequently and divinely given; &. 
if it hag not been permitted to him, as to a prophet 
of old, \o be spared the bitterness of death and to 


to the heaven that he looked for and that he loved in 
a chariot of fire, yet to the eye of human faith his 
access to the same abode has been as speedy and as 


safe. Instead of wearing away under the waste of 
disease, and passing through all the woes and weak- 
nesses which diysolving nature generally undergoes, 
a blow of brief but mortal agony strikes him at once 
into the tomb, and thus his spirit, instantly freed, 
goes right upto the parent fountain from which it 
came, ‘The messenger calls, the soul is in heaven. 

At this moment of fresh affiction, whilst standing 
in the very presence of death, it is not meet to go in- 
to any special review of the labors or opinions of the 
departed. Whatever may be thought of these polit- 
ically, posterity will never deny to him the possession 


of great talents, actuated by great virtues, and direct- 
ed with boldness, honesty, and 


earnest purpose, for 
time, to whatever, in his 


gment, was best for the interests, honor, and 


A name has been stricken from the roll of the liv-| by his life. ‘That which is taught by bis death calls 
ing statesmen of our land, which has been associated | Upon us all, with solemn appealing cry, ‘Be ye ready, 


for more than half a century with the highest civil 
service, and the loftiest civil renown. 

On Monday, the 21st instant, Jounw Quincy 
Apams sunk in his seat, in presence of us all, by a 


for you know not the hour when the Son of man 
cometh.’’’ 


Mr. McDowell having concluded, Mr. Newell 


sudden illness, from which he never récovered ;— | rose and-moved this additional resolution :— 


and he died, in the Speaker’s room, ata quarter 
past seven o’clock last evening, with the officers of 
the House and the delegation of his own Massachu- 
setts around him. 

Whatever advanced age, long experience, great 
ability, vast learning, accumulated public honors, a 
spotless private character, and a firm religious faith, 
could do, to render any one an object of interest, 
respect, and admiration, they had done for this dis- 
tinguished person; and interest, respect, and admir- 
ation are but feeble terms to express the feelings 
with which the members of this House and the peo- 
ple of the country have long regarded him. 

After a life of eighty years, devoted from its ear- 
liest maturity to the public service, he has at length 
gone to his rest. He has been privileged to die at 
hig post; to fall while in the discharge of his duties; 
to expire beneath the roof the Capitol; and to 
have his last scene associated forever in history with 
the birthday of that illustrious patriot, whose just 
discernment brought him first into the service of his 
country. 

The close of such a life, under sach circumstan- 
ces, is not an event for unmingled emotions. We 
cannot find it in our hearts to regret, that he has died 
as he has died. He himself could have desired no 
other end. ‘This is the end of earth,’ were his 
last words, uttered on the day on which he fell. But 
we might almost hear him exclaiming, as he left us 

—in a language hardly lesa familiar to him than his 
native tongue.—‘ Hoc est, nimirum, magis felici- 
ter de vita migrare, quam mori.’ [Surely this 
is more a happy removal from the scenes of life, 
than to die } 

It is for others to suggest what honors shall be 
paid to his memory. No acts of ours are necessary 
to his fame. But it may be due to ourselves and to 
the country, that the national sense of his character 
and services should be fitly commemorated.’’ 





** Resolved, That the seat in this hall jast vacaved 
by the death of the late Joun Quincy ADAMS, 
be unoccupied for thirty days, und that it, together 
with the hall, remain clothed with the symbol of 
mourning daring that time.” 

Mr. Newell was followed by Mr. Talmadge of 
New York, who presented another resolution as 
follows :— 


** Resolved, That the Speaker appoint one mem- 
ber of this House from each State and Territory, as 


a committee to escort the remains of our venerable 
friend, the honorable Jonn Quincy Avams to 
the place designated by his friends for his inter- 


ment.”” 

All these resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Vinton also moved that the Speaker's An- 
nouncement of Mr. Adam’s death be entered on the 
Journal ;—which was unanimously adopted. The 
House then adjourned to Saturday. 





In tue Senate, the message having been de- 
livered from the House, in respect to Mr. Ad- 
ams’ ceath, Mr. Davis, of Mass., rose to speak. 
He commenced with allusion to the recent 
affliction of Mr. Webster, in whose absence the 
duty devolved on himself to utter the sentiments 
becoming the occasion. He gave a similar suc- 
cinct account of the life of the great and good 
man who had gone from their midst, as Mr. 
Hudson in the House had also done before him, 
up to the time of Mr. Adams’ taking his seat 
in the House in December, 1831, which he re- 








When Mr. Winthrop had concluded, Mr. Hud- 
son, of Mass., addressed the House. Commencing 
with an appropriate and touching exordium, he pass- 
ed to enumerate briefly the principal events in 
the life of his lamented Colleague. ‘These events, 
taken from a reliable source, will be presented in 
fall on the outside of next week’s Register. Mr. 
Hadson Concluded with eulogy of Mr. Adams’ so- 
cial virtues, his love of justice, and inflexible regard 
for truth, his devotion to the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, all blended with meekness, sobriety, 
charity; with firm belief in Divine Revelation, trast 
in God, and devotion to the cause of his Redeemer. 
He then presented the following Resolutions :— 


‘Resolved, That this House has heard with the 
deepest sensibility of the death in this Capitol of 
Joun Quincy Apams, a member of the House 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the 
memory of this distinguished statesman, the officers 
and members of the House will wear the usual 
badge of mourning, and attend the funeral in this 
Hall det ceca next, at 12 o'clock. 

R P at a committee be a i - 
perintend the funeral solemnities. — 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this House in 
relation to the death ot Joun Quincy Apvams be 
commanicated to the family of the deceased by the 
Clerk. 

Resolved, That this House, as a farther mark of 
respect for the memory of the deceased, do adjourn 
to Saturday next, the day appointed for. the funer- 
al.’” 


Mr. Hadson was followed by Messrs. Holmes of 
South Carolina, Vinton of Ohio, McDowell of Vir- 
We select the remarks of Mr. McDowell, 


ginia. 
which were as follows :— 


**Sach for half a century, Mr. Speaker, has been 
the eminent position of Mr. Apams in the eyes of 


his countrymen; his participation in the bi 

honors which it was theirs to give; his intimate as- 
sociation with controlling events in their national 
annals, and with the formation of that public opin- 
ion which brought them about; such the veneration 
and almost universal homage entertained for his in- 
tellect and virtues; and such in all respects his 
great relations to the entire Union and to the daily 


tained by successive elections to the day of his 
death. Mr. D. thus concluded : 


Mr. ApAmMs was not merely a statesman, but 
a ripe, accomplished scholar, who, during a life 
of remarkably well-diregted industry, made 
those great acquirements which adorned his 
character and gave to it the manly strength of 
wisdom and intelligence. 

As a statesman and patriot, he will rank 
among the illustrious men of an age prolific in 
great names, and greatly distinguished fur its 
progress in civilization. The productions of his 
pen are proofs of a vigorous mind, imbued with 
a profuund knowledge of what it investigates, 
and of a memory which was singularly retentive 
and capacious. 

But his character is not made up of those con- 
spicuous qualities alone. He will be remem- 
bered for the virtues of private life—for his ele- 
vated moral example—for his integrity—for his 
devotion to his duties as a Christian, as a neigh- 
bor, and as the head of a family. In all these 
relations, few persons have set a more steadfast 
or brighter example, and few have descended to 
the grave where the broken ties of social and 
domestic affection have been more sincerely la- 
mented. Great as may be the loss to the pub- 
lic of one so gifted and wise, it is by the family 
that his death will be most deeply felt. His 
aged and beloved partner, who has so long 
shared the honors of his career, and to whom 
all who know her are bound by the ties of 
friendship, will believe that we share her grief, 
mourn her bereavement, and sympathize with 
her in her affliction. 

_Itis believed to have been the earnest wish of, 
his heart to die, like Chatham, in the midst of his 
labors. It was a sublime thought, that where 
he had toiled in the house of the nation, in hours 
of the day devoted to its service, the stroke of 
death should reach him, and there sever the ties 
of love and patriotism which bound him to 
eaith. To describe the scene which ensued 
would be impossible. It was more than the 
spontaneous gush of feeling which all such 
events call forth, 0 much to the honor of our 
nature. It was the “expression of reverence for 
his moral worth; of admiration for his great in- 








tellectual endowments, and of veneration for his 
age and public services. All gathered round 
the sufferer, and the strong sympathy and deep 
feeling which manifested iteeld showed that the 
business of the House (which was instantly ad- 
journed) was forgotten amid the distressing anx- 
ieties of the moment. He was soon removed to 
the — of the Speaker, where he re- 
mained surrounded by afflicted friends till the 
weary clay resigned its immortal spirit. ‘This 
is the end of earth!’’ Brief but emphatic 
words. They were among the last uttered by 
the dying Christian. 
Thos has closed the life of one whose purity, 
——— talents, and learning have seldom 
seriously questioned. To say that he had 


man. him who is exempt from error ven- 
ture to point them out. In his long career of 
public life it would be strange if the venerable 
man had not met with many who have differed 
from him in sentiment, or who have condemned 
his acts. If there be such, let the mantle of 
oblivion be thrown over each unkind thought.— 
Let not the grave of the old man eloquent be 
desecrated by unfriendly remembrances, but let 
us yield our homage to his many virtues, and 
let it be our weg that we may so perform our 
uties here that, if summoned in a like sudden 
and appalling manner, we may not be found un- 
prepared or unable to utter his words, ‘‘l am 
composed,” 
Mr. President, with this imperfect sketch of 
the character and services of a great man, I 
leave the subject in the hands of the Senate, by 
at | the resolations which I send to the 
air: 


Hon. Joun Quincy Apams, a Representative 


badge of mourning for thirty days. 


for the memory of the deceased, the Senate do 
now adjourn until Saturday next, to the time ap- 
pointed for the funeral. 


The resolutions having been read— 


ate as follows :— 


Mr. President: The voice of his native 
State has been heard, through one of the Sena- 
tors of Massachusetts, announcing the death of 
her aged and most distinguished son. The 


is not heard, nor is his presence seen. 
mestic calamity, known to us all, and felt by us 
all, confines him to the chamber of private 
grief, while the Senate is occupied with the 


of that Senator, and as the member of this body 
longest here, it is not unfitting or unbecoming in 
me to second the motion which has been made 
for extending the last honors of the Senate to 
him who, forty-five years ago, was a member of | ) 
this body, who, at the time of his death, was 
among the oldest members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and who, putting the years of his 
service together, was the oldest of all the mem- 
bers of the Ameriean Government. 

The eulogium of Mr. Apams is made in the 
facts of his life. which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Davis) has so strikingly stated, | , 
that, from early manhood to octogenarian age, { 
he has been constantly and most honorably em- 
ployed in the public service. For a period of 
more than fifty years, from the time of his first 
appointment as minister abroad under Washing- 
ton to his last election to the House of Repre- 


he has been constantly retained in the pubtic| ! 


This fact makes the eulogy of the illustrious de- 
ceased. For what, except a union of all the 


vice so long, by appointments free and popular, 
and from sources so various and exalted* Min- 
ister many times abroad ; member of this body ; 
member of the House of Representatives ; Cab 
inet minister; President of the United States ; 
such has been the galaxy of his splendid ap- 
pointments. And what but moral excellence 
the most perfect; intellectual ability the most 
eminent ; fidelity the most unwavering ; service 
the most useful, would have commanded such a 
succession of appointments so exalted, and from 
sources so vatious and so eminent? Nothing |‘ 
less could have commanded such a series of ap- 
pointments ; and accordingly we see the union 
of all these great qualities in him who has re- 
ceived them. 

In this long career of public service, Mr. Ap- 
ams was distinguished not only by faithful at- 
tention to all the great duties of his stations, 
but to all their less and minor duties. He was 
not the Salaminian galley, to be launched only 
on extraordinary occasions; but he was the 
ready vessel, always launched when the duties 
of his station required it, be the occasion great 
or small. As President, as cabinet minister, as 
minister abroad, he examined all questions that 
came before him, and examined all, in all their 
parts, in all the minutie of their detail, as well 
as in all the vastness of their comprehension.— 


c 


t 
t 


t 


Representatives, the obscure committee room 
was as much the witness of his laborious appli- 
cation to the drudgery of legislation as the halls 
of the two Houses were to the ever-ready 
speech, replete with knowledge, which instruct- 
ed all hearers, enlightened all subjects, and gave 
dignity and ornament to debate. 
In the observance of all the proprieties of life, 
Mr. Apams was a most noble and impressive ex- 
ample. He cultivated the minor as well as the 
greater virtues. Wherever his presence could 
give aid and countenance to what was useful and 
honorable to man, there he was. In the exer- 
eises of the school and of the college—in the 
meritorious meetings of the agricalturab, mechani- 
cal, and commercial societies—in attendance up- 
on Divine worship—he gave the punctual attend- 
ance 1arely seen but in those who are free from 
the weight of public cares. 
Punetual to every daty, death found him at the 
post of duty, and where else could it have found 
him, at any stage of his career, for the fifty years 
of his illustrious public lifet From the time of 
his first appointment by Washington to his last 
election by the people of his native town, where 
could death have found him but at the post of 
duty? At that post, in the fulness of age, in the 
ripeness of renown; crowned with honors, sur- 
rounded by his family, his friends and admirers, 
and in the very presence of the national repre- 
sentation, he has been gathered to his fathers, 
leaving behind him the memory of public servi- 
ces which are the-history of his country for half 
a century, and the example of a life, public and 
private, which should be the study and the mod- 
del of the generations of his countrymen. 

When Mr. B. concluded, the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and the Senate adjourned 
to Saturday. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


In rue Senate, on Friday, the Jonrnal hav- 
ing been read, Mr. Buckingham rose to an- 
nounce the death of John Quincy Adams. We 
have room only for the conclusion of his brief 
but very emphatic speech—which was as fol- 
lows : 


“The lips of that ‘‘old man eloquent’ are 
cold and motionless ; the eye that beamed intel- 
ligence is sealed in that ‘ sleep that knows no 
waking ;’”’ the voice, so often heard pleading 
the cause of oppressed humanity, is hushed in 
the silence of death ; his heart, whose every 

tion was a tcken of rebellion against un- 
righteous power, or a struggle for human free- 
dom, has ceased to move. But his virtues will 
forever bloom by the side of the river of the 
water of life, and shed their fragrance over the 
country they have honored, adorned and blessed.’ 


In THe House, very appropriate addresses on 


faults, would only be -declaring that he was ha- | ed 


from the State of Massachusetts. expou } was 
Resolved, That in token of respect for the| in living action, their defender, champion, vindi- 
memory of the deceased, the Senate will attend | cator. Vi 
his funeral at the hour appointed by the House | Constitution, and the friend of well-regulated 
of Representatives, and will wear the usual | liberty; Adams himself administered the Con- 
stitution in its true spirit, and his life is the his- 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect | tory of republican liberty and democratic free- 


service—and that, not by the favor of a sove- with black. . “BR 
reign, or by hereditary title, but by the election | USiness suspended. The various societies and 


and appointments of republican government.—| Public bodies commenced forming at eleven 
o’clock, and moved toward the capital under mi- 


litary escort. 


qualities which command the esteem and confi- | ‘tol was unprecedented. Many people had come 
denee of man. could have ensured a public ser- |!" from the country around to witness the cere- 


vy, in full unifurm ; the Foreign Ministers and 


area in front of the Speaker's chair. 
ate of the United States then entered with the 
Vice President, the latter taking his seat on the 
Speaker's left. 


: , and Member of the H Speaker. 
eteehcivts, te dikkens eualiniie Pon had it in charge remained standing around it for 


a number of minutes in impressive silence, while 
the whole assembly rose. 


Worcester, and Dwight of Springfield. We 
give extracts from the remarks of the latter. 


‘*Mr, Speaker, a learned, eloquent, faithful 
oblic servant has found ‘the end of earth.” 
enerable, and full of years, full of honors, of 
knowledge, of learning, full of the spirit of lib- 
erty, with his natural force hardly abated, his 
natural vigor unvanquished, he has fallen in the 
midst of his Jabors—on the field of his blood- 
less fame, felix non vite tantum claritate, sed 
etiam unitate moras—[fortunate not only 
in the renown of his life, but in the time and 
circumstances of his death—] a hero of admired 
courage and unstained hands—a champion with 
no other sword than that of the spirit, but dread- 
by the oppressor, and loved by the oppressed, 
He was the living history of our country. His 
public life was coeval with the foundation of the 
republic. He conversed and counselled with 
/ashington, with Jefferson, with Madison, and 
with Monroe; and was connected, at home or 
abroad, with the administration of each—and, 
in his own administration, he was the represen- 
tative of the fathers of the republic. ; 
But so imbued with the spirit of the fathers 
of the republic, that his character seemed an 
embodiment of the heroic past, with singular 
felicity he, a remnant of a past generation lin- 
gering on the stage of action, connected himself 
more with the future than the past. He shad- 
owed forth the ideas by which the world is to be 
carried along in its fulure progress; he was the 
champion of human rights, not yet vindicated, 
anc which are yet, for along time, to agitate 
the world—he led the van in the contest of lib- 
erty against slavery—the future history of the 


Resolved, That the Senate has received with | Country is to be influenced, moulded, formed, 
deep sensibility the message from the House of| Shaped more by his spirit than by that of any 
Representatives, announcing the death of the| Other man of the age. 


Channiog was the silent stgdant, sho olaguent 
under of the rights me mapion Adams was, 


Webster is the able expounder of the 


om.’’ 
Mr. D. dwelt in conclusion on Mr. Adams as 


a Statesman, Patriot, Man of Science, Scholar, 
and Christian. 
Mr. Benron, of Missouri, addressed the Sen-| tions of the glory of having produced such a 
man.’’ 


“‘Nothing can rob our institu- 


On Sarturpay, appropriate Resolves were 


adopted in the two houses of the Legislature, 
and, among them, that President Everett be in- 


voice of the other Senator from Massachusetts | Vited to deliver an eulogy, at some time during 
A do-| the present Session, on the life and character of 
John Quincy Adams. 


On Monpay, a communication was - received 


public manifestations of a respect and sorrow from President Everett, accepting his appoint- 
which a national Joss inspires. In the absence| ment. 





FUNERAL OF MR ADAMS. 


Wasuineton, Feb. 26.—the funeral of the 
ate Ex-president Adams was celebrated to-day, 


with great solemnity and every manifestation of 
deep feeling. A more impressive scene was 
never witnessed in this city, not even at the fu- 
neral of Genera) Harrison. 
however, very different from that. 
of the public, though solemn, was not on this 
occasion, one of gloom ; and the object appeared 


The occasion was, 
The feeling 


0 be, less to express grief at the happy death, 
han admiration of the illustrious life of the de- 


parted patriarch. 


According to an order from the War Depart- 


ment, minute guns were fired from sunrise till 
12 o'clock. ‘lhe Executive Departments were 


sentatives by the people of his native district, | P&* in mourning, and many of the private build- 


ngs in Pennsylvania Avenue were also hung 
[he stores were elosed, and all 


The crowd in and around the eap- 


sasaki 3 


monies. A iarge portion , 
Maryland and many citizens hw 
Baltimore were present. 


At ten minutes before 12 o'clock, the Speaker 
alled the House to order, at which moment the 


bell on Capitol Hill commenced its solemn toll- 
ing as the signal for the commencement of the 
ceremonies. The President of the United States 
and Heads of the Departments entered the hall 
—the former taking his seat on the right of the 
Speaker. 


The Judges of the Supreme Court in 
heir gowns ; the Officers of the Army and Na- 


heir suits, in splendid costume, followed, and 
ook their seats upon the right and left of the 
The Sen- 


Mr. C. F, Adams and others of 
he family, and friends of the deceased, occupi- 


ed # range of seats provided for them at the left 
of the area. 


After a prayer of some minutes, Senators 


Webster and Davis and the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, as mourners, injblack scarfs and bands, 
entered the hall, preceding the coffin, which was 
brought in in charge of the Pall-Bearers and the 
Committee of Arrangements, The coffin was 
placed on the bier in the area, in front of the 


Afier depositing the coffin, those who 


The coffin, which was of lead inclosed in ma- 


hogany, was silver mounted and covered with 


lack silk velvet, trimmed with silver. A silver 


heart-shaped plate, decorated with a spread-ea- 
gle, bears the following inscription, which was 
written at the request of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, by Danuex Wessrer, to wit. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS : 
BORN 

An inhabitant of Massachusetts, 

July 11, 1767. 
DIED 
A citizen of the United States, in the 
Capitol, at Washington, 
February 23, 1848, 
Having served his country for half a century, 
And enjoyed its highest honors. 


The hangings over the Speaker's chair were 
suspended in black, as also was the figure of 
History over the principal entrance, and the por- 
traits of Washington amg Lafayette, &c. 

The Chaplain of the House, the Rev. Mr. 
Gurley, opened the service with prayer. This 
was followed by a solemn dirge sung by a choir 
in the Ladies’ Gallery. An appropriate address 
was delivered by the Chaplain, occupying about 
fifty minutes. The closing hymn was sung by 
the choir, and the funeral procession was then 
formed moving through the Rotunda to the East 
Portico of the Capitol, where the carriages were 
in waiting. ; 

The funeral car, though simple, was very 
tasteful and elegant. The Bier was decorated 
with funeral urns, and the canopy over the cof- 
fin was surmounted by.an Eagle—the whole be- 
ing covered with velvet and crape. The car was 
drawn by six elegant white horses, caparisoned 
in black;‘and led by grooms in white scarfs. 
The funeral cortege, preceded by a troop of 
horse and battalion of infantry, moved in long 
and imposing procession to the Congressional 
Cemetery.—The coffin was there deposited in 
the receiving vault, after the performance of the 
burial service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. [Journal of Commerce. 





Simuttrangovs TEMPERANCE ANNIVERSARY. 
Faneuil Hall was densely crowded Tues evenin 

by a most enthusiastic audience. His Excel- 
leney, the Governor, presided. He would call 
their attention to the evils of wine drinking, 
particularly among the young. He had often 
said to young men proposing to find employment 
in the city, that under Providence their destiny 
was in their own hands; if they cultivated hab- 
its of temperance, shunned the paths of temp- 
tation, were strictly honest and attentive to their 
business, there would be high and noble-minded 
merchants who would be ready to assist them, 





the occasion were made by Messrs Balloch of 





. 


and then they were sure of doing well. 


a collection will be taken to defray expenses and in aid 
ma 


neglectful of their business, indul 


Own ruin. 


drunken parents ! 


Rev. Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, next addressed 
the meeting. He had been connected with the 
temperance movement from the first. He had 
assisted in the formation of the first temperance 
society in Boston, on the 4th of February, 1813. 
He had been in the habit of keeping a journal, 
and the two first entries that he had made, were: 
“Be surprised at nothing,” and ‘What hath 
God wrought!” He had lived to see the truth 
of both these mottoes. He had preached fifty- 
one years in one place, if they could believe it. 
In Brookline, when he was first acquainted 
there, there was not one farmer who did not use 
alcoholic drink, and furnish it to his men; now 
there was not one farmer that either used it him- 
self or provided it for others. He was connect- 
ed with Harvard University ; but he had not 
dined with them for many years, because they 
furnjshed wine at their dinner; but last year he 
had partaken of a glorious cold-water dinner 
with the President and Fellows of that college. 
‘*Be surprised at nothing.” 


Thus far the Traveller. Other persons also 
addressed the meeting + P-—- Q.~. -a---3-~- 
ries of resolutions, and three hearty cheers were- 
given in conclusion to Governor Briggs. 








Dererrep Foreien Items. 


Resolutions concerning the pecuniary difficulties 
in which the Evangelical Soccty of Geneva, 
is at present involved. 

Considering Istly. That the debt of the So- 
ciety, on the 31st, of December next will amount 
os the suin of 96,193 francs, (about £8840 ster- 
ing) ; 

2ndly. That, at the request of the Bankers 
of the Society, the members of the Committee 
have been obliged to give personal securities, to 
the amount of a large part of this sum ; 

3rdly. That the state of penury and anxiety 
which exists in Switzerland, in consequence of 
the breaking out of civil war does not allow the 
Committee to expect the usual contributions, 
and stil] less, sufficient to cover the deficit ; 
Athly. That the agitation and uneasiness pre- 
valent throughout Europe, either from political 
excitement, or commercial and agricultural 
difficulties, lead us to fear a general failing off in 
our resources, while on the other hand, the in- 
terests of the kingdom of God requir2 that the 
work of the Society should be vigorously carried 
on in all its branches ; 

-A General Committe of the Geneva Evange- 
lieal Society, has come to the following Resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved Ist. That the Geneva Evangelical 
Society, will make known its wants, to its 
friends of the United States of America, re- 
questing them to do what may be in their power 
to come to its assistance, either by their own 
exertions among the members of their respective 
Churches, or the inhabitants of the same places, 
or by requesting other friends, in more distant 
places to do the same : 

2ndly. To this effect, the Society will ad- 
dress a special appeal to its friends, the Rev. 
Edward Kirk and Rev. Wm. Rogers, Boston ; 
the Rev. Dr. Sprague, Albany; the Rev. Dr. 
Baird, Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Skinner, Rev 
Dr. J. W. Alexander, the Rev. Dr. Proodfit, 
Rev. Dr. Erskine Mason and Hon. Walter 
Lowrie, Secretary of the Boaid of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New-York ; the Rev. Dr. Bethune and 
Rev. Dr. Boardman (or his congregation) Phil- 
adelphia ; the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, Lexing- 
we, Keetewky [NM Wo Oh 








_ &} SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. In addi- 
tion to the usual morning and afternoon services, the 
Indiana Street Church wili be opened every Sunday 
Evening, for public worship, to be conducted by clergy- 
men in the city and vicinity. 

§G- Rev. F. D. Huntington will preach at the Indi- 
ana Street Church, next Sunday evening, March 5th, 
on the ‘Observance of the Lor?’s Day.’ 


{i On Sunday Evenings the seats will be free; and 


of the Society. rch4 





{G-THE QUARTERLY CHARITY LECTURE, 
will be preached in the Old South Church, tomorrow, 
(Sunday) Evening, at 7 o’clock. march4 





{GF SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society, acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars, contributed by the Teachers of 
the Sunday School connected with the First Parish in 
Gloucester, Mass., to constitute their Pastor, Rev. Jo- 
siah K. Waite, a Life Member of the Society. 

Boston, March 4th, 1848. 














MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev Mr Gray, Mr Nathan R. Hill of 
Cambridge to Miss August: Sanderson of Boston. 
Feb. 23d, by Rev Dr Frothingham, Mr Augustus 
Whittemore to Miss Sarah Brooks, daughter of Mr 
Samuel H. Babcock. 

23d ultimo, Hon. Gershom B. Weston of me | 
to Miss Deborah B. Brownell, daughter of the late Ed- 
mund Brownell, Esq., of Little Compton, R. I. 
In Norton, by Rev Amory Gale, Mr Stillman L. B. 
Smith to Miss Ann E. Torrey. . 
In New Bedford, on the 23d ult, by Rev Mr Weiss, 
Mr Griffin B. Davenport of Richmond Va., to Miss 
Alice H. Allen, daughter of Gideon Allen, of N. B. 
In Charlestown, N. H., Feb. 8, by Rev J. Crosby, 
Mr George Webster, of the firm of Chandler & Web. 
ster, Paper Mill Village, to Miss Rebecca A. Brooks 
of Charlestown. 
In New York city, on Tuesday, the 22d ult, at the 
Church of the Messiah, by Rev Henry W. Bellows, 
James D. Comstock to Mary Phillips, daughter of Is- 
rael Brown, Esq. : 











DEATHS. 





In this city, 26th ult, Elizabeth Ellerton, daughter of 
Giles Lodge, 35. 

In Cambridgeport, March 1, Mrs Hannah Ellis, wife 
of Mr Luke Hemenway, 69. 

In Beverly, 21st ult, Susan Emma, youngest daugh- 
ter of Dr. S: Stocking, of Boston, 11 years. 

In Framingham, Feb. 29, Dr John B. Kittredge, 76 
In Providence, 23d ult, Allen W., infant son of Allen 
and Abby D. W. Manroe, 3 yrs. 

















ROM THE OLD DOMINION. Waynesbor- 
ough, Augusta County, Va., March 19, 1847. Dr. 
Fowle. 
During the past year, my daughter was sick witha 
fever pont ages yee pothow ty this left her in a low 
and feeble state, she then was attacked with a most vio- 
lent and severe cough, raised daily large quantities of 
very bad corrupted matter, accompanied with considera- 
ble blood. She was afflicted with great pain in the side 
and breast,—this continued for several months, until 
she was reduced almost to a skeleton. During this time 
she was under the care of pee and skilful physicians, 
who done their best, but did not remove the symptoms 
which appeared to be fatal Consumption, and which 
threatened every day to carry her off. At last, a friend 
who had been afflicted with a very bad cough for sever- 
al years, told me he was effectually cured with Dr. Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, and recommended my 


a single bottle, she began to improve. I then told her 

hysician that my — was using Wistar’s Balsam. 
He replied very well, J think it a good preparation—keep 
on, it will not hurt her,—sbe continued to use it until 
she was restored to good health. I believe it saved my 
daughter’s life, and do not hesitate to recommend others 
who are afflicted as my daughter was, to try it. 

RICHARD "PERREL. 

N. B. Let those who have any doubts about the 
merits of this popular medicine, go to their own neigh- 
bors for proof of its efficacy. 


Beware of the Syrups, and all other i 
of Wild Cherry. Buy none but the genuise Dr. Wis. 
tar’s Balsam, signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 
None genuine, unless signed I, BUTTS on the 





But if they pursued an opposite course, were 
in wine, 
and associated with wild and dissipated young 
men, they were just as sure to work out their 
He had learned that day one new 
fact which he considered of great importance.— 
About two years ago the Legislature had ap- 
pointed a committee to make inquiry in regard 
to the idiots in the Commonwealth. Dr. Howe, 
of South Boston, was the Chairman of that 
Committee, and he, afier careful investigation, 
had that afternoon reported to him (the Gover- 
nor) that there were from 1200 to 1300 idiots in 
Massachusetts ; and also the astounding fact 
that from 1100 to 1200 of them were born of 


daughter to try it. She did so, and when she had taken | PY 


( THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
nF gh “ meet Wy oy the House 
. . on Tuesda ‘inst. 

march4 WM. NEWELL, Seribe. 











NOW READY, THE SECOND VOLUME 
—Oor— 
CHAMBERS’ 


Library for Young People, 


ENTITLED, 
THE LITTLE ROBINSON AND OTHER TALES. 


A VERY interesting and instructive Volume for 


Youth, with a fine 8 : 
Illuminated Covers.” Ens @¥ing, and Elegantly 


The Tuirp Volume is now in press, entitled 
UNCLE SAM’S MONEY BOX, 
* By Mrs.S. C. Hatt. 
—AL80— 

NO. 14 CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY, 
ia just published. Contents:—Story of Cathari 
Russia— Wood ving--Poems of George Crabbe 
Le Oberlin—Anecdotes of Ants—Story of Silvio 

ellico. 

A CLERGYMAN writes Us:—I am not acquai 
with any similar collection in the Eng lish La ao 
that can compare with it for purposes of instruction or 
amusement. I should rejoice to see that set of books in 
every house in our country. I cannot think of an 
method by which a father can more materially benefit 
his children than by surrounding them with good books, 
and if these charming and attractive volumes can’ be 
placed in the hands of the young, they will have their 
tastes formed for good ing. I shall labor to see 
the Miscellany circulated among the friends, and shall 
lose no our to it everywhere.” 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN. 

: PUBLISHERS, ‘ 

tis 59 Washington street. 


march4 





EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. A New Edi- 
Serves ion of Me. Ware's Au 
Christmas Greeting, thirteea new Stories—by Hans 
Christian Anderson; Ollendorfe Spanish Grammar; 
Lamson Parsonage, part 2, Germany, England and 
Scotland—by D’Avbigne; Mark Witton the Merchant’s 
Clerk—by C. B. ~— A system of Eng lish versifi- 
cation—by Erastus Everett; A History of the Florida 
War, I vol 8vo, 10 Engravings; Historical and secret 
memoir of the Empress Josephine, 2 vols 12mo; Tales 
and Stories from History A Strickland; Or- 
landino—by Miss Edgeworth; Hactenu the Au- 








RSCEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PER 1ODICAIs, 


BY ‘ 
THOMAS WILEY, sR, 
—Late Jordan & Wiley 
AT THE 


BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 


No. 20 State Street. 














thor of Proverbial Phi y; Proverbial.Philos 4 
a new edition with steel Portrait of the Author; : 
Princess—by Alfred ‘Tennyson; Scenes at Washing- 
ton; Jane Eyre; The Silent Pastor; Mr. Whitwell’s 
New Trauslation of the Romans; Sermons on Chris- “ 
tian Communion, &c., &e. For sale by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
is3t 


march4 111 Washington street. 





“ ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 199. Price 124 
4 cents. 


1. Arrostation. 

The Princess—by Tennyson. 

French Frigate, ‘*Peyche’’—a new shell. 

Mrs. Shelley—by Geo. Gilfillan. 

School of Industry for Thugs. 

Last years of Frederick the Great. 

Fugitive, Perishing Mormons. 

General Taylor. 

- Plates of Boydell’s Shakspeare. 

10. Switzerland and Italy. 

11. From our own correspondent at Paris. 

Published every Week at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL § CO., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field streets. 


{x} The Entrance to the Office is now in Bromfield 
Street: ltis march4 


Wasurneton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Of all the Periodieal Journals devoted to literature 
and science which abound in Europe and in this coun- 
try, this has appeared to me to be the most useful. It 
contains indeed the exposition only of the current liter- 
ature of the English language, but this by its immense 
extent and comprehension includes a_ portraiture of the 
human mind in the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


SONIA AH wp 








\HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 


GIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXLVI,—for 
March, 1848. 
CONTENTS. 
Art. I. The Past, the Present, and the Future. 


lI. Rev. Samuel Ripley. 

Ill. The Claims of the Ministry. 

1V. The English Revolution. 

V.  Chase’s Apostolical Constitutions, and Tor- 

rey’s Neander. 

VI. Italy and Pius the Ninth. 

bi Hong's Freee Seine. Germany. 
LI. Prison Disci " 

. * Sermons notions Communion. 

- Notices of Recent Publications. 

XI. Intelligence. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


feb26 111 Washington street. 





ee INHALATION. For Pulmonary 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic A ffec- 
tions and Digestive Organs. 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, ton, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, but 
receives his medicine by ¢ ion to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the city are re- 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 

Nore.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident to our cli , Cc iption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it a that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 
nov6 isly 


- Frost can be con- 








ABBATH SCHOOL MANUALS. The Subscrib- 

ers are publishers of several Manuals highly ap- 
proved of in Sabbath Schools. Among them,—are 
Dr Cartee’s Questions on the New Testament, in 
two parts. 
Mr Hontington’s Lessons on the Parables. 

Fox's Manual on the Book of Acts, with questions. 
Fox’s Ministry of Christ, with questions; a new edi- 
tion. 
First Book for Sunday Schools. 
The Words of Christ, from the New Testament. 
Peabody’s Scripture Catechism, &c., &c. 
They have also, in preparation, a new Manual intend- 
ed for the higher classes in our Sunday Schools. 

Copies furnished for examination. ° 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

feb26 is8tostf 


111 Washington street. 

EW UNITARIAN TRACTS. Sin Wrongs the 
4% Soul—by Rev J. W. Thompson. 

Preaching Christ—by Rev R. P. Stebbins. 

Union with God and Man—by Rev A. A. Livermore. 
What becomes Me? or the Liberal View of Man’s 
Nature considered as a-motive in the formation of char- 
ey Rev Dr Barrett-—for Janua 





, 1848. 
This day publisted by CROSBY * NICHOLS a 
the Tract Dapesttecy, 
jan29 is3t 111 Washington street. 





EW BOOKS. JAMES MUNROE & CO.,— 
have received the follawing new books: The 
Princess, by Tennyson, 50 ectenus, a new vol- 
ume of poems, by Tupper, with rait, 25 cents— 
James II., a tale by R. P. James, 25 cents—The Emi- 
grant of Ahadurra, by W. Carlton, 374 cts—Mirror of 
a Physician, 2 vols, 75 cta—Now and Then, by War- 
ren, author of Diary of a Physician, 75 cts—The Well 
Spent Hour, by Mrs Follen—new edition—87$ cts.— 
The Birth Day, a Sequel to Well Spent Hour, 37} cts. 
Reminiscences of the hours of life for the hour of 
Death, ete., by Jean Paul Frederick Richter, 37% cts, 
ilt edge—Parker’s Letters to the People of the United 
tates touching the matter of Slavery. 25 cts. 
gg at 184 Washington, opposite School street. 
fe 





EST HOURS OF LIFE. is day published, 
‘*Reminiscences of the Best Hours of Life for the 
hour of Death, etc.,”’ by Jean Paul Richter—32mo, gilt 
edge, 374 cts. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. feb26 





z 

LEMENTS OF ORNITHOLOGY. Elementary 
Course of Natural oe being an introduction 

to Zoology, intended for the college and parlor, 400 cuts, 
Chas. Brooks. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 

CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. £26 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. A Translation of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, with an introcuction and notes 
by Rev W. A. Whitwell, 16mo, 108 , 50 cuts] 
Mr Fox’s Sermon at the Dedication orhis Church in 
Indiana Street—12 cents. Just received 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
is4t 


janl5 111 Washington st- 








D PRICES. Library 
OOK AT, REDUCED FBC Bocas ined 
tensive varity, are fx gis Bookstore, 182 Wan. 


PictroriaL Monrui.igs, dete ker 5090 
Londun World of Fash- “i eam ery nd *S 5or 
London Art Union Jour- . ahah ia a * 
a = ; pe ah nod JUVENILE. ’ 

am’s agazi 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 3 00| Metry’s Museum 100 
Columbian Magazine 3% 00) Parley’s M 100 
Union Magazine 3 00/ Youth’s Cabinet 100 
Ladies National Maga- Young reine ak 100 

zine 2 00} Boys’ and Mag. 100 
Christian Parlor Maga- 

zine 200 Mepicat. 

Ladies’ Garland 1 00 

Family Circle 1 00} Braithwaite’s en 150 

Sears ’ Family M: 200| pect of Med. Science § 

«* Any two of theabove ss — Chirurgical ne 

Monthlies for $5 00. Lond on Lancet 5 on 
. Ranking’s Abstract 150 
Reviews. Boston ane and 3'00 

British and Foreign? oo| N. ¥. Journal of Medi+ 

Medico Chirurgical cine 300 

London, Foreign, Ed- American Journal of. 

inbarg and West-5 . o,| Medical Science 5-00 

payee a on each, British and fone $8 00 
Brownson’s Quarter! 3 60 
American (Whig) Law. 

"Dies ti 3 +4 Library 

mocratic ‘Law Li . 
es — heaton : 00' Law Reporter “yA 

ristian 00 Library of he 
Universalist 3 00 reat ne 

> Mees Century 300 ® ne 
London Pictorial Times 9 00 
RELiciovus. Lon. Iilustrated News 9 00 
London Punch 5 00 
Biblical Repository 3 00! Farmers’ Libr. 5 80 
Christian Examiner _ 4 00| Horticulturist 3 00 
Monthly Religious Mag. 1 00 | Horticu}tura) 300 
National Preacher 100 Mechanics’ and ish 
New Englander 3 00 | agazine 300 
Ladies’ Repository 2 00; Howitt’s Journal 300 
People’s Journal 3 00 
LITERARY. Mothers’ Magazine 100 
Blackwood’s Magazine 3 00; Mothers’ Assistant 100 
Eclectic 6 00 Mass Common School? ; oo 
Living Age (weekly) 6 00 | Journal 
Hanv’s Merchants’ 5 00 | Fowler’s “age 100 
Jour. of Franklin laa | st Journal} 
tute 


All che priagigel Nowogupare af the due, ,Miepel 
t ncipal News is i 
diessnat ait to clabs, or Todividente ako subscribe 


: for several works. Ali English Periodicals 


to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 





IIRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 

VATE WORSHIP. Compiledby a Committee 
of te Cheshire Pastoral Asso:iation. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 

‘lhe publishers ully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Tiperea'tor the’ Bocion ies of the Unitarian 
do.omination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examia- 
el, and who are qualified to judge of its vaiae. 

As an evidence of the estimation w which the ¢ Chris- 
ian Hymns’ 13 held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
owing: 


{ Racteaet from a letter ka Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 


idge- J 

© I have looked through the !ook with grea satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee v! the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
eauty and interest of public worship. I find im your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
* should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
vest tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and witn a iuggment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred for every oc- 
eusion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
| think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
wor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the * Chris- 
iun Hymns’ into their Clurches:— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

Pius “ober Taunton, Masse. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, ,N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 














Mass. 
‘ » Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha, el of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun: Pleasant Co tional Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
. Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
» Bridgeport, Conn. 
» Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 
Rev C. Lincoln’s, Fitchburg, Mass. 
West Newton, “ 
Rev T. Clapp’s, New Orleans, La. . 
‘“* H. F. Huntington’s Lawrence, Maas. 
Societies about furnishing themselves with Hyma 
ks, ave ssid to cond to 0a tie’ caplie OF the 























above for examination. 


“ CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
lisostf 111 Washington st. 





ERMONS ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION.— 

This work is not confined to the subject of the 
Lord’s Su but—‘‘forms a series of practical dis- 
courses of the Persuasive kind, relating to Repentance, 
or the duty of commencing the Christian course—to 
Edification, or the ts to progressive 
Christian improvement—and to the Eucharistic service, 
as affording exercise for all the grateful and devout af- 
fections of the heart in every stage of its subjection to 
Christian discipline.” [Prefice. The following is a 
list of the writers.— Rev H. A. Miles, Rev Dr Park- 
man, Rev Sylvester Judd, Rev F. D. Huntington, Rev 
Charles T. Brooks, Rev N. Hall, Rev J. I. T. Cool- 
idge, Rev G. W. Briggs, Rev A. A. Livermore, Rev 
S. Whitman, Rev A. W. Thompson, Rev H. W. Bel- 
lows, Rev Dr Gannett, Rev A. P. Peabody, Rev Dr 
Walker, Rev Chandler Robbins, Rev G. E. Ellis, Rev 
Dr Putnam, Rev J. H. Morrison, Rew Dr Young, Rev 
E. B. Hall, Rev S. G. Bulfinch, Rev Dr Dewey, Rev 


S. Os , Rev A. Hill, Rev Dr Furness, Rev Dr 
Froth » Rev E. Peabody, Rev S. K. Lothrop, 
Rev A. B. Muzzey. 

Edited by T. R. Sullivan. 


The price will be $1 00 a copy; but to Societies or 
Individuals, who may take twenty copies or more, a 
liberal discount will be allowed. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
decl8 Publishers, 111 Washington st. 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
CF een made to order, and constantly 

‘leo a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 


istf 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES 
my8 istf 





ib RESS. The Marriage Offering, edited by Rev. 
A.A. Livermore. In press, and will shortly be 
published by 


feb19 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


isBt 111 Washington st. 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter at. where ma found the n1icHEsT and BEerT as- 


GOODS in the city. 
e arrangements to receive from Paris 
ans be gee perten| style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
e- iaglish Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spine, Comme and Autumn. 
Ee respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 
Rooms to let over the Store. _istf inh 20. 





TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! 
AT THE OFFICE OF 


Grandin, Dudley & Blake, 


No. 238 Washington Street. 





Also, a great variety of 





wrapper 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
street, Boi od by Druggists generally. pee 


Miscellaneous Works at agreat discount. dec26 


CHLOROFORM 
_ Administered without any additional charge. 
jan29 3mis 
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POETRY. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


—— 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 














A mighty realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With steeps that hang in the twilight sky, 

And weltering oceans and trailing streams, 
‘That gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 


But over its shadowy border flow 
Sweet rays fiom the world of endless mora, 
And the nearer mountains catch the glow, 
And flowers in the nearer fields are born. 


The souls of the happy dead repair, 
From their bowers of light to that bordering land, 


And walk in the fainter glory there, 
With the souls of the living, hand 


One calm sweet smile in that shadowy sphere, 
pen on earth no more— 


in hand. 


From eyes that o 
One warning word from a voice once dear— 
How they rise in the memory o’er and o’er! 


Far off from those bills that shine with day, 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
To dimmer mountains and darker vales. 


There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear, 

And soft, low voices, that float through tbe night, © 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 


Dear maid, in thy girlhood’s opening flower, 
The teare on —ahieane aie ane Gat sia Ray! 
That freshens the early blooms of May! 


Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams, 

And I know, by thy moving lips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dreams. 


Light-hearted maiden, O, heed thy feet! 
O keep where that beam of Paradise falls ; 
And only wander where thou may’st meet 
The blessed ones from its shining walls. 


So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams, 
With love and peace to this world of strife; 
And the light that over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life. 
[Grabam’s Magazine for January. 
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i listened, and ia 
— he made aboot 
one of the lads, @ fine, an 
manly boy, whose heart was in the Fight place, 
though his Jove of sport sometines led him 
astray volunteered to give a narrative of their 
trip and its various incidents. As he drew near 
the end of his story, he exclaimed, ‘0 sir! 
there was one little circumstance which I had al- 
most forgotten to tell you. Toward the latter 
part of the afternoon, as we were coming home, 
we saw, at some distance ahead of us, a queer 
looking affair in the road.’ We could not exact- 
ly make out what it was. It seemed to be a sort 
of half-and-half monstrosity. As we approach- 
ed it, it proved to be a rusty old sleigh, fastened 
behind a covered wagon, proceeding ata very 
slow rate, and taking up the whole rvad. Find- 
ing that the owner was not disposed to turn out, 
we determined upon a volley of snow-balls and 
a good hurrah. ‘hese we gave with a relish, 
and they produced the right effect, and a little 
more, for the erazy machine turned out into the 
deep show by the side of the road, and the skia- 
ny old pony started on a full trot. As we pass- 
ed, some one who had the whip gave the old jilt 
of a horse a good crack, which made him run 
faster than he ever did before, I'll warrant.— 
And so, with another volley of snow-balls, pitch- 
ed in‘o the front of the wagon, and three times 
three cheers, we rushed by. With that, an old 
bfellow in the wagon, who was buried up under 
an old hat, and beneath a rusty cloak, and who 
had dropped the reins, bawled out, iy Why do 
you frighten my horse?” ‘ Why don’t you turo 
out, then?’ says the driver. So we gave him 
three rousing cheers more ; his horse was fright- 
ened again, and ran up against a loaded team, and, 
I believe, almost capsized the old creature—and 
so we left him.’’ J 
“that js 
, and, al- 


ar renligd the itr sestd 

ter our morning service is ended, I will take my 
turn and tell you a story, and all about a sleigh- 
ride, too.’ 

“Hfaving finished the reading of a chapter in 
the Bible, and after all had joined in the Lord's 
prayer, he commenced, as follows :— 

‘‘ Vesterday afternoon, a very venerable and 
respectable old man, and a clergyman by pro- 
fession, was on his way from Boston to Salem, 


his son. That he might be prepared for journey- 
ing, as he proposed to do, in the spring, he took 
with him his light wagon, and for the winter his 
sleigh, which he fastened behind the wagon.—- 
He was, just as I have told you, very old and in- 
firm ; his temples were covered with thinned 
locks, which the frosts of eighty years haa whit- 
ened ; his sight, and hearing too, were some- 
what bluated by age, as yours will be, should 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


A WELSH ANECDOTE. 


JACOB’S LADDER. 





[Selected for the Register.] 


A Welsh clergyman invited to assist in the 
ordination of a minister in some part of England, 
was appointed to deliver the address to the charch 
and congregation; and having been informed 
that their previous minister suffered much from 
pecuniary embarrassment, although the church 
was fully able to support him comfortably, took 
the following method of administering reproof. 
In his address to the church, he remarked, ‘* you 
have been praying, no doubt, that God would 
send you a man after his own heart, to be your 
pastor. You did well. God, we hope, has 
heard your prayer, and given you such a minis- 
ter as he approves, who will go in and out be- 
fore you, and feed your souls with the bread of 
life. But now you have prayed fora minister, 
and God has given you one to your mind, you 
have something more to do; you must take care 
of him, and in order to his being happy among 
you, you have need to pray again. ‘“* Pray 
again! pray again! What should we pray for ?” 
Well I think you have need to pray again. — 
* Pray for what’™ Why, Ill tell you. — 
Pray that God would pat Jacob’s ladder down 
again to the earth. ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder!” ‘* What 
has Jacob’s ladder todo with our minister !” 
‘¢ Why, | think if God would put Jacob's ladder 
down, that your minister could go up into heav- 
en every sabbath evening, after preaching, and 
remain al] the week, then he could come down 
every sabbath morning, so spiritually minded, 
and so full of heaven, that he could preach to 
you almost like an angel. “Oh yes, that may 
be very well, and if it were possible, we should 
like it; but then we need our minister through 


the week, to attend prayer smeetings, visit the 
sick, hear experience, give advice, and therefore 
must have him always with us; we want the 
That may be, 
and I will admit the daily nece-sity of his atten- 
tiun to your concerns; but then you will re- 
member, that if he remain here, he must have 
bread and cheese ; and I have been told that your 
former minister was often wanting the common 
necessaries of life, while many of you can en- 
joy its luxuries ; and therefore, I thought if God 
would put Jacob’s ladder down, your present 
minister might preach to you on the sabbath, and 
by going up into heaven after the services of 
the day, save you the painful necessity of sup- 


whole of his time and attention.” 


porting him. L. G. P. 





[From the Massachusetts Teacher.] 
THE SLEIGH RIDE, 
OR TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 
Young people commit more faults from thought- 
lessness, than from intent todo wrong ; and want 


of reflection leads children astray much oftener 
than want of principle. Indifference to the feel- 


ings of the aged, a proneness to make light of 


peculiarities, are, however, occasionally indulged 
in by the young,—and, in the excitement of the 
momentary gratification which such merriment 
may produce, all thought of the wrong and all 
sense of the right, are equally forgotten. The 


proverb of the wisest man saith, ‘ The glory of 
young men is their — ; and the beauty of 
, 


old men is the gray hea The strength of the 


young should protect and defend the beauty of 


the old. ‘The hoary head should ever be respect- 
ed, whatever may be the outward condition of 
its ssor; and neither sport nor ridicule 
should be thrown upon him whose enfeebled 
strength scarce suffices to bear the weight of the 
many years with which time has burdened him. 
The following narrative, which is strictly 
true, illustrates what has been observed, and 
roves, that the just recompense of a thought- 
foal fault inay be much more speedily repaid to 
those who commit it, than may be either expect- 
ed or desired by them. ‘The common saying, of 
‘ waking up the wrong passenger,’ is peculiarly 
applicable to the case, a 
a one of the most populous cities of New 
England, a few years since, a party of lads, all 
members of the same school, got up a grand 
sleigh-ride. There were about twenty-five or 
thirty boys engaged in the frolic. The sleigh 
was a very large and splendid establishment, 
drawn by six grey horses. The afternoon was 
as beautiful as any body could desire, and the 
‘merry group enjoyed themselves in the highest 
degree. [t was a common custom of the school 
to which they belonged, and on previous ocea- 
sions their teacher had accompanied them.— 
Some engagement upon important business, how- 
ever, occupying him, he was not, at this time 
with them. It is quite likely, had it been other- 
wise,that the restraining influence of his presence 
would have prevented the scene which is the 
main feature of the nt story. 

On the day following the ride, as he entered 
the school-room, he found his pupils grouped 
about the stove, and in high merriment, as they 
chatted about the fun and frolic of their excur- 


you live to be as old. He was proceeding very 
slowly and quietly, for his horse was old and fee- 
ble, like his owner. His thoughts reverted to 
the scenes of his youth; when he had perilled 
his life in fighting for the liberties of his coun- 
try ;—to the scenes of his manhood, when he 
had preached the gospel of his divine Master to 
the heathen of the remote wilderness ; and to 
the scenes of riper years, when the hard hand 
of penury had laid heavily upon bim. While 
thus oceupied, almost forgetting himself in the 
multitude of his thoughts, he was suddenly dis- 
| tarbed, and even terrified, by loud hurrahs from 





| behind, and by a furious pelting and clattering of | 


| balls of snow and ice upon the topof his wagon. 

In his trepidation he dropped his reins, and as 
his aged and feeble hands were quite benumbed 
with cold, he found it impossible to gather them 
up, and his horse began to run away. 

In the midst of the old man’s trouble, there 
rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large party 
of boys, in a sleigh drawn by six horses. ‘ ‘l'urn 
out, turn out, old fellow,’—* give us the road, 
old boy,’ * What'll you take fur your pony, 
old daddy?’ ‘Go it, frozen-nose,’— Whats 
| the price of oats!’ were the various cries that 
| metchis ear. 
| * Pray, do not frighten my horse,’ exclaimed 
the infirm driver. 

* Turn out, then; torn ont,’ was the answer, 





to pass the residue of the winter at the house of 


——————- 


try and virtue, and doted much on the eldest, an 
amiable, deserving daughter, who aided her 
week in and week out in the support of the oer 
ily, by i vests at 12 cents a piece— P 
called on a friend of ours, weighed cown wi 
trouble. She saw above her moral horizon, & 
ow Se threatened to sweep 
away her cherished and leave her deso- 
late. She sought advice and aid, but sought it 
too late. The die was already cast. a 
Said our informant, the tale that mother to 
was terrible—it was also authenticated by other 
reliable testimony. The daughter alluded to was 
interesting, was intelligent and aspiring, of fair 
countenance, and a fair mark for the tempter. 
She said they had worked for professedly Chris- 
tian employers, at the prices above named, ie. 
ing a nee barely sufficient to support 1 e, 
and often want had stared them in the face.— 
They could have obtained shirt making at» from 
10 to 30 cents, including trimmings, stiten' 
bosoms, &c,. but this would have been no gain. 
After a time the child became restive and heart- 
sick, her feelings were soured toward her race, 
and ambition wholly failed. She expressed her 
skepticism, and pained her mother’s heart by ut- 
tering the belief that ‘* Christians cared less that 
she should be virtuous than they did to- get the 
profits of her labor.” The mother knew there 
were those waiting fur her halting, whispering 
in her ear, “ why toil thus for nothing ?”’—and 
seeking for opportunities to beguile her with en- 
ticing words—and she learned subsequently, to 
her surprise and horror, that her daughter’s vir- 
tue had already paid the price of working at star- 
vation prices. mete : 
Could we exhibit a table of statistics showing 
accurately the number of victims, comprising the 
yearly sacrifice made to the Moloch worshipped 
by unpriocipled em + in 7 cities, it — 
i 2 nt such a reeord ie kep 
bed Sif'centter be presented in characters that 
al] may read. 
**O! if there be a doom more dread 
Than others on the Judgment day, 
It sure must be for those who’ve led 
Phe pare and gentle far astray. 
There may — for the knave, 
And meicy for the knave that stole; 
Can Heaven’s wercy e’er forgive 
The marder of a baman soul!’’ 


Can there be a reform effected in the prices paid 
for female labor? There is an immense amount of 
work done by seampstresses’in this city, and the 
origin of the low prices is said to be this. Mr. 
A B and C, merchants from the South or else- 
where—more likely to be from a slave region 
than otherwise—come to New York in the au- 
tumn, take rooms, purchase the raw material, 
and when fitted by the quantity, advertise for 
hands. Hundreds rush at once to the spot, and 
the demand for work is so great, that it is taken 
at any price the employer may please to give. 
Thus he gets a large stock manufactured for a 
mere song—returns to his home and lines his 


sale dealers, with afew honorable exceptions, 
go through much the same preliminary process, 
and have their work done by those who will 
work the cheapest, 
undersell their more honorable neighbors, and 
compel them either to fullow their example, or 
permit their customers to be monopolized. How 
can this matter be remedied! The gathering 
swarms flocking from beyond the sea, at every 
| day increasing the evil, by adding to the number 
of the destitute and dependent. 








WOMAN. 
[From Tennyson’s Priticess.] 


‘The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free; 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to the goal; 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 

If she be small, slight-natur’d, miserable, 

How shall men grow?” 





which was followed by repeated cracks and blows 
| from the long whip of the ‘ grand sleigh,’ with 
|showers of snow-balls, and three tremendous 
huzzas from the boys who were in it. 





the imminent danger of his life. He contrived, 
however, aftet sume exertion, to secure his reins, 
which had been out of his hands during the whole 
of the affray, and to stop his horse just in season 
to prevent his being dashed against a loaded 
team. 

As he approached Salem, he overtook a young 
man who was walking toward the same place, 
and whom he invited to ride. The young man 
alluded to the ‘grand sleigh,’ which had just 
| passed, which induced the old gentleman to in- 
| quire if he knew who the boys were. He re- 

plied that he did—that they all belonged to one 
school, and were 4 set of wild fellows. 

* Aha!’ exclaimed the former, with a hearty 
laugh, (for his constant good nature had not been 
disturbed) do they, indeed? Why, their master 
is very well known tome. Iam now going to 
his house, and I rather think I shall give him the 
benefit of this whole story.’ 

A short distance brought him to his journey’s 
'end, the house of his son. His old horse was 
comfortably housed and fed, and he himself 
abundantly provided for. 

That son, boys, is your instructor ; and that 
aged and infirm old man, that ‘ old fellow,’ and 
‘ old boy,’ (who did not turn out for you, bat 
who would have gladly given you the whole 
road, had he heard your approach,) that ‘ old 
boy,’ and * old daddy," and ‘ old frozen-nose,’ 
was your master’s father!” 

It is not easy to describe, nor to imagine, the 
effect produced by this new translation of the 
boy’s own narrative. Some buried their heads 
behind their desks; some cried; some looked 
askant at each other, and many hastened down 
to the desk of the teacher, with apologies, re- 
grets, and acknowledgements, without end. All 
were freely pardoned, but were cautioned that 
they shpuld be more civil, for the future, to in- 
offensive travellers, and more respectful to the 
aged and infirm. 

* « 











. . . . * 


Years have passed by—the lads are men, 
though some have found an early grave—the 
‘ manly boy’ is * in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried.’ They who survive, should this stury 
meet their eye, will easily recall its scenes, and 
throw their memories back to the ‘ School-house 
in Federal street,’ and to their old friend and 
well-wisher, H. K. Oxiver. 





WOMEN CAN’T LIVE BY PLAIN SEWING. 


“* Women can’t live by plain sewing in New 
York,’’ said a feeble mother whose marred vis- 
age betrayed the brooding surrow that preyed up- 
on her spirits. A young daughter by her side 
spoke soothingly, but she only answered by the 
as tear, and the quickened stroke of her nee- 
dle. 

The furniture of the room, not yet sent to the 
pawnbroker’s—indicated that she had seen bet- 
ter days—her dress and language bespoke true 
modesty and intelligence, and we knew enough 
of her history, and that of too many others, to 
give force to the expression she had just attered ; 
enough, too, to make us wish to say to parents, 
‘educate your daughters su that they may earn 
a livelihood by something else besides plain sew- 
ing.’’ ¢ 

** Women can’t live by plain sewing in New 
York.’’ How then are they to live? there are 


have no other dependence. They wish to keep 
their children together, preserve them from hun- 
ger and nakedness, and more than all from the 
besetments of vice. They are willing to rise 
early, sit up late, and eat the bread of careful- 
ness—to ply the needle 

** With fingers ry and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red.’’ 


if they can only live honestly by the work of 
their hands. Bat when all efforts fail, and the 
sickening anguish of despair drinks up the 
spirits, then is their situativn truly pitiable. 

An illustration of this sort—fact not fiction— 
will exhibit a case in point. A worthy mother, 
who had long struggled with the reverses of city 
life, and ** wrought a8 woman can’’—unaided, 
ancomplaining, but com ted for her un wea- 
ried toil while blest with fijiallove and obedience 








The terror of the old man and his horse was | Not like to like, but like in difference: 
increased, and the lauer ran away with bim, to} yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 


scores and handreds of widowed mothers who 


**For woman is not uadevelopt man 
But diverse, could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this 


The man be more of woman, she of man: 

He guin in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 

| More as the double natured Poet each: 

| Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of ‘Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those who love, 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to man: 

Then reigns the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 








THE MONT ST. BERNARD MONKS. 


A paragraph from a foreign journal is going 
the rounds, denouncing with fiery indignation 
ithe alleged cruelty and wickedness of the re- 
|cently successful party in Switzerland in ex pel- 
‘ling, as is charged, the ood monks of St. Ber- 
| nard from their celebrated hospice. It is but 
| fair, therefore, to give a hearing to the party 
accused, who are vindicated in the following 
paragraph from another foreign journal : 

You are aware that the monastery of the 
Great St. Bernard has been abandoned by its 
| monks; they have retired, with their supetior, 
to a villa they caused to be built in Piedmont 
four years since, as they foresaw the events 
which have occurred. Their flight, notwith- 
standing the malevolent reports which have 
been circulated on this subject, was voluntary ; 
| the provisional government of the Valais have 
in nowise expelled them from their eunvent 
and they are perfectly free to return thither. 
They have not been despoiled of their property 
bat merely condemned to pay a fine—a mea. 
sure which was tak2n toward all those who ex- 
cited to the revolt against the Diet. 

The fine, however, which was demanded of 
this convent, one of the richest of Switzerland, 
amounted only to some tens of thousands of 
francs, and will be covered, and more, by the 
offerings of those who visit the hospital in the 
course of the ensuing year. You are aware 
that the hospitality which is practised, gratui- 
tously in appearance, toward the traveller, by 
these bretfiren, is in reality productive of a 
very considerable revenue to the convent. You 
see to what proportions these pretended spolia- 
tions are reduced, and what are the acts styled 
savage of which they have been the victims. 
This fine, which has been exaggerated into 
such a mighty affair, is scarcely a deed of se- 
verity, if we consider the part these brethren 
have acted of late years. Changing their min- 
istry Of peace into a ministry of hatred and war, 
we have seen them in the churches of the Entre- 
Mont, preaching discord and prepating civil war. 
No person has forgotten, in particular, the ser- 
mons of the provost in the good town of Mar- 
tigny. It is but just to say that the conduct of 
the brethren has not been toreign to the massa- 
cres of 1844, nor to the revolt against the con- 
federacy. ‘The convent is for the present trust- 
ed to the care of thirty soldiers, under the com- 
mand of M. Piotta of Martigny. 








RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH OR NIMROOD. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tate of Architects, on the 10th ult., Mr. Tite in- 
treduced Mr. Layard, who, in some remarks on 
his recent researches, stated that the date of the 
ruins discovered was still a mystery, but there 
could be no doubt of their extreme antiquity. 
He would afford them one proof of it: the earli- 
est buildings in Nineveh were buried, and the 
earth which had accumulated over them had 
been used as a burial-place by a nation who 
lived seven hundred years before Christ. Pro- 
bably the buildings dated from one thousand 
two handred years before Christ. The 10oms| 
were lined with slabs of marble, covered with 
bas-reliefs, such as those now in the British 





—a mother who had taught her children indus- 


Museum, which were joined .ogether by double 


pockets with the profits. The resident whole-} 


Thus they can afford to | 


by winged-figures of greater height than the 
slabs : om heen figures was the mark of blood, 
as if thrown against them, and allowed to trickle 
down. The walls were of sun-dried bricks, and 
where these showed above the sculptured slabs, 
up to the ceiling, they were covered with plas- 
ter and painted. The beams, where they remain- 
ed, were found to be of mulberry. t the 
slabs should have been preserved so long puzzled 
many. The truth is, however, the bricks, being 
simply dried in the sun, in falling had returned 
to the earth, and had thus buried the tablets and 
protected them. The buildings, he said, were 

ovided with a complete system of sewerage. 

ach room had a drain conne with a main 
sewer. Mr, Layard then proceeded to say that 
in the midst ef the ruins he had discovered a 
small chamber, formed of bricks regularly 
arched. The bas reliefs sent over by him were, 
in many cases, found in positions showing that 
they had been taken from other buildings and 
re used: the sculptured face of the slab, for ex- 
ample, was turned to the wall, and the hack re- 
worked .—Builder. 





ALLIGATORS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 


During my residenze at Manso, about fifty 
miles from Cape Coast Castle, I was engaged 
in building a house. One morning I sent out 
the schoo! boys to collect some bamboos for the 
purpose of erecting a fence. In the course of 
their search for them, they discovered the nest 
of an alligator, which they robbed of its eggs. 
These eggs are thought to be a great delicacy, 
and are anxiously sought after by the rich. 
These, therefore, were distributed amongst the 
chiefs and principal people; and 1, being thought 
a person of some consequence, had two given me 
as my share, their being brought to me, my 
curiosity wis expited to sce this nest, and | ask- 
the boys to show me the place where they had 
found it. They accordingly took me to the 
place. The alligators had chosen the root of a 
large tree, arcand which grew a great number 
of the gigantic climbers so common in tropical 
countries. The nest was com d of loose veg- 
etable thatter, which they had collected togeth- 
er from the ground around the tree, ard which 
was so carefully done that one would have 
thought it had been swept. They had then 
drawn it among those large climbers, and mat- 
ted it so firmly together that it resembled a piece 
of coarse felt; and it was with great difficulty 
that it could be separated in order to obtain the 
eggs. ‘The heap thus formed, consisted of at 
least a large wagon load of this vegetable mat- 
ter, and the heat was so great, arising from the 
fermentation and gradual decay of the mass,that 
it was with difficulty that I could bear my hand 
in it for five minutes at atime. In this we see 
the goodness of God manifested towards even 
this portion of his creation, in directing their 
instinct to avail itself of the steady heat gener- 
ated by the fermentation of a mass of decompos- 
ing vegetable matter, constructed by itself, for 
the purpose of incubation. 





Sparks, tHe Historian. During a late 
visit to Mansfield, Connecticut, we formed a 
pleasant acquaintance with an old gentleman 
named Holt, formerly a school teacher, who 
numbered among his pupils no less a personage 
than Jared Sparks, the distinguished biographer 
and historian, Mr. Holt related to us a number 
of anecdotes and incidents of ‘‘Jared,’’ as he 
termed his henored pupil. He said “Jared was 
an uncommonly fine boy,’’ and would learu more 
in one week than his other scholars would Jearn 
in three or four weeks. 

‘One night,” said he, ‘‘at the dismissal of the 
school,| told Jared t#remain withme after the oth- 
ers had gone. He did so; when looking up to 
me with an inquiring glance, he said, ‘* Master, 
what have | dene?”’ 

**Done '—too much four me, sir!”’ said the 
school- master. 

At this, Jared became embarrassed, and 
begged an explanation. The good man then 
told him that he was getting to be wo learned 
for his master, and recommended him to enter a 
higher insti:.tion. But the youth did not con- 
sent, and begged to be permitted to remain 


awhile longer. ‘ 
drowsivwe fitly ilastrates the straight- 
forward character and ictegrity of young Sparks. 


Afier leaving the school of his native town, he 
was applied to as a private tutor in the family of 
a gentleman in the South. He wished to go, 
but was in indigent circumstances, and his ward- 
robe was in extremely poor trim. He finally 
went to a neighboring merchant, with whom he 
was somewhat acquainted—represented his cir- 
cumstances—and wished to purchase a suit of | 
clothes on credit. The merchant who was in 
partnership with his son was in favor of grant- 
ing the request; bat the son shook his head, 
which was equivalent to an emphatic ‘‘no !”— 
Sparks then said ‘1 will be plain with you. If 
I live and have health one year, you shall be 
paid: if I die it will be your loss. 

The senior merchant was so well pleased with 
his frankness, that he delivered to him the goods 
on his own responsibility. The son subsequent- 
ly often reminded his father of the ‘*foolish 
trade’’ with Sparks, and the old gentleman him- 
self half repented of it. But time rolled on: 
and one year, toa day! from the period of the 
trade, a carriage stopped at ihe house of the 
merchant, and a tall, pale young man alighted. 
It was Jared Sparks, who had come to pay his 
clothes bill. 

We may add that Mr. Sparks was born in the 
town of Willington. His mother died about one 
year since. She was a high-spirited woman, 
possessed of great energy of character. [Woon- 
socket Patriot. 


JERFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 

Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, aad 


JEWELRY 


of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 
—ALso— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONT. 

Orders for manofactaring Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Rica. 

Designs may be, selected from a great number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work :anship. ; 

Hiir for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. 

Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workmae fren Bavoge: ~~ 

Church Tower, Gallery, amd Vestry Clocks made to 


order. 
NO. 69, WASHINGTON STREET, 
3mis opposite State street. 
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RCyWARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, on the Monday after Thanksgiving, the 29th 
inst, propose to open their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
' house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. $e. 
For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
eare of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
jan29 


Nov. 13th, 1847. osly 








REMOVAL. 

MESS&S WHITE & FERGUSON, (Successors 

to Charles White) A ies, have removed 
to No. 348 Washingion Street, (corner of Hayward 
Place,) where they hope by personal attention to the 
compounding of Prescriptions and other Family Medi- 
cines, still to merit the confidence of Physicians and the 
public. Medicines sent to any part of the city. Your 


patgonage is solicited. 
ROBERT FERGUSON, 
m GRENVILLE B. WHITE. 
Boston, Feb. 5th, 1848, is3t 


CROSBY & NICHOLS 
UBLISH this day—General Principles of the Phil- 
osophy of Nature, with an outline of some of its re- 
cent developments among the Germans, embracing the 
Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, ond 





pended a Condensed 
tic United States, and t 
second edition; ay Timothy Flint, author of “‘Recollec- 
tions of the last Te: 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





JOHN WILSON 
ResPECTFULLY informs his Friends and the Public 
that he has taken an Office at 


No. 21, 
SCHOOL 8T., OPPOSITE NEWSPAPER EXCHANGE, 
BOSTON; 


HERE his utmost attention will be given to exe- 
cute, with neatness, accuracy, od ition, 
and on moderate terms, all orders entrusted to him for 
the Printing of Books in English or in Foreign Laa- 
guages, Pamphlets, Sermons, Lectures, Catalogues, 
usic, Cards, Circulars, Prices Current, Billheads, In- 
surance Policies, Bank Checks, &c. 
[Extract from recommendation by Rev J. Martineau.] 
LiveRPooL, July 27, 1846. 
The accuracy and neatness with which Mr Wilson’s 
own works are printed, will show to an 
eye, that his intellectual pursuits have not interfered with 
the acquisition of skill in his business. For the excel- 
lent “Treatise on Punctuation,” of which he is the au- 
thor, we are doubtless indebted to his determination to 
reduce to rational rule one of the most difficult parts of 
the Printer’s task. When I have resorted to Mr Wil- 
son’s press, I have been perfectly satisfied with the 
tuality, exactitnde, and moderate cost, with which the 
work has been executed. I heartily wish a 
America a better success than has attended his 
here. JAMES MARTINEAU. 





PRopPosaLs FOR PUBLISHING, BY SuBSCRIPTION 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 
WILSON’S 


CONCESSIONS OF TRINITARIANS. 


Should a thousand copies be subscribed for, the work 
will be put to press, and issued at the following low 
rates :— 


For 1 copy, bd. in cloth, and lettered $2 
For 5 copies, do do 2 
For 10 copies, do do 2 
For 50 copies, do do 2 
For 100 copies, do do 1 


If encouraged to proceed, the auzhor will probably print 
copies more than sufficient for the supply of subscribers; 
but these will be charged at the rate of $3 cash. 

Persons or societies intending to subscribe will 
please to address the author, 21, School Street, Boston, 
specifying the mode in which they wish their parcels to 
be forwarded. 





Recentity Pvus.isuep, 


THIRD OCTAVO (ENGLISH) EDITION OF 


SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURAL ILLU8- 
TRATIONS 
or 


UNITARIANISM. 


Price per copy 
do for 5 copies 
do for 10 copies 
do for 50 copies 
do for 100 copies 


$1 50 cash. 
625 do 
1200 do 
5500 do 
10000 do 


BOUND IN CLOTH, AND LETTERED, 


Sold by the author, Joun Witson, at his Printing 
Office, 21, School-street, opposite the Newspaper Ex- 
change, Boston, Mass.; or forwarded to parties order- 
ing copies 2tislltos jan29 





CHOICE FAMILY LINENS, 





BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO. 


No. 35 Tremont Row, 
A FEW DOORS NORTH OF TREMONT HOUSE, 


HA“ on hand of their own importation, 300 pieces 
4-4, 9-8 and 7-8 


IRISH SHIRTING LINENS, 
expressly for their trade, and warranted PURE 
PLAX. 
Ireland 


They are from one of the best bleachers in 

. the same who formerly supplied Jebn Fox, 

and who was justly celebrated in having the best Lin- 

ens to be tound in the country. The fabric is very 

heavy and even, weighing 9 Ibs to the piece of 27 yards, 

being quite 50 per cent more than the best quality of 

light Linens that are so abundant in the market, besides 

containing about the same number of threads to the 
square inch. 

BR. & E. JACOBS & CO., will be consTANTLY 
RecEIVING their otyle of Linens by every - 
et. Purchasers in want of DECIDEVLY SUPERI- 
OR LINENS, are invited to supply themselves at low 
prices, either at wholesale or retail. 

Also a few cases of extra fine for Collars and Front- 
ing of Shirts, by the same bleacher. 3tis3tos jan22 





RACTS WANTED. To complete a set of 
‘Tracts for the Library of the American Unitarian 
Association, we want numbers 24--25--41--42--55--71-- 
96--10S8--122--123--133--137--141--142--145--146--150-- 
152--153--156--157 --159. 

Any persons having copies of either of the above will 
confer a favor by sending them (by mail or otherwise) 
to CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

jan29 111 Washington gt., Boston. 





IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public,*hat they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 3389 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


i 
a RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 


N.B. Hewky ALLen alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, a the old stand, NO. 293 
WASHINGTON ST. 

RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
ap3 


osly 
NDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. New Volume. JAMES MUNROE § 
CO., have just published Discourses by James Marti- 
neau, Second Volume, to match previous volume. 


Contents. Where is thy God; The Sorrow and 
Downward Look; The Shadow of Death; Great 
Hopes for Great Souls; Lo! God, is here; Christian 
Self-Consciousness; The Unclouded Heart; Help thou 
mine Unbelief; Having, Doing and Being; Tbe Good 
Soldier of Jesus Christ; The Realm of Order; The 
Christian Doctrine of Merit; The Child’s Thought; 
Looking up and Lifting up; The Christian Time View; 
The Family in Méaven ank Earth; the Single and the 
Evil Eye; The Seven Sleepers; The Sphere of Si- 
lence, Man; The Sphere of Silence, God. 
jan22 is3t 134 Washington, opposite School st. 








gi WORKS, 20,000 copixs so_p. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 

The Christian in his Closet, 2d ed. 12mo. 

The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 3974. 

The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
ee of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 
12mo. 

The above published and for sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. lyeopis my8 





HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK. Compiled by 
Rev. Messrs. Barnard and Gray, for the Ministry 

at Large in Boston. It is well suited for Vestry, and 

Social Meetings and for Sunday Schools. 

It contains 437 Hymns with a namber of Chants, and 

is in durable binding for the very low price of 25 cents 


per copy. 
Published by S. G. SIMPKINS, Boston. 
nov27 istf 94 Washington street. 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The wegeoags. 3 and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
hy of the Atlan- 
merican Continent; 


Physical Geo 
whole 


n Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian ister 1 


Water street. apll 





ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 8d Edition.— 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pub- 


lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper a large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
price $1. 


my29 tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 





" TEACHER’S NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, 
for 1848, 
This day published by BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 








dovetails of iron. The doorways were flanked 


j Z iadt 11 Washington st. 


Oken’s System of Nature, J. B. Stallo, A. M., late- 
ly = in St Jon's Cage, New York. 124 W. 


ashi street, “My Teacher’s New Year’s 
5 dec25 


ington 
Present,” for 1848—by Rev F. T. Gray. 





EL ert sce pbc generally tha he oy 
patients and ic 
at all times be found at her ao : 

NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 

Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 

where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
— A po naa dearest IMMORALITY. 

Rs. Mott great experience 
her practice, which from her 
too generally known to require 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over , as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is ena to cure 


many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 


the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it pow, 


can do so letter—(directed as above,) explaining 


— case fully, and receive her answer by return of 


mail, 

Mepicines forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 


ient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 


“THE ORIGINAL STORE.’ 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA Co, 


NO. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,) 
N 


> 
AS been in operation for five years.—Originated 
H for the sole ying and selling Teas 


pete met with unexam- 


own, in haif pound 
PS pn 7 peer 7 which ie 
copy-r »to i 
gy oy a NATIVE CHINAMAN, who 
— experience in Canton (his native place,) in this 
iness, will be found at the Company’s Warehouse 


directing and superintending the ing, &c., and 
will be happy to have bis friends cxll on hima.” 
oy OUR AIM I8 5y 
TO SELL GOOD TEA CHEAP FOR CASH 
Any person, by enclosing the money in a letter, i 
— of a by ter, and sending by mail, will 
the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 


§G-Letrers must in all cases be post paid, and they | rected. 


will be promply attended to. ly je 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 

HE undersigned having been appeinted Agents to 
T the Albion Cienpeny tor Boston and vicinit , are 
prepared to receive proposals for Iusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in ionable cases to grant 

licies without reference to the Board of Directors in 

ndon. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, iineg from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
aually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

The insured participate aT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to an 

Medical Examiners—J. B. S. Jacxson, M.D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 


Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 


ffice, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, on Boston and vicinity. 
ost 


at our 


ag21 


Orders sent througl: express men answered with the 
same care as on a personal application, and with 


promptness. 
An exclusive agent for the sale of our Teas, will 


tion tthe Gs. in Boston, poste ae 
_ sling "REDDING % CO., Foprictrs 
rlyos 


nov20 





ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY 
MAGAZINE FOR 1848.—IncreEAsep anp 
INCREASING ATTRACTION, with the largest circula- 
tion and greatest popularity of any Magazine in the 
United States. 
NEW DEPARTMENT.—THE TREASURY, 
will contain articles from Bryant, Longfellow, Percival, 
Wendell Holmes, Washington Irving. N. P. Willis, 
Hoffman, Tuckerman, Simms, Halleck, Paulding, Mrs 
Sigourney, Miss Gould, Dana, Herbert, Fitz Greene 
Halleck, Miss Sedgewick, Theodore S. Fay, (from 
_whom we have received a Novellette, which we shall 
Serie soprmen) Mrs Annan, Park Benjamin, E. A. 
oe, . 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISH- 
MENTS. . 
From the hands of the first artists, and, consequently, 
agit those in any other Magazine, adorn “The 


ORNAMENT AND UTILITY ARE COM- 
BINED. 

series of articles on HEALTH, MOD- 

AGES, AND NEEDLE-WORK, &c., 


The 
EL CO 





THE PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
| hae open for the reception of pupils. 


Ora Instruction, Lectures, APraRraTus 
Maps AND D1aGRAMsS are combined with a systemat- 
ic course of stady, from SELECT CLASS BOOsS, in all 
the Eng. Branches, in the SpeakinG of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Painting, Music, Em- 
ees and the various essentials to a thorough 


accomplished fegale education. 


For HeattH, RecrReatTion, CARRIAGE AND 
Gym- 
nasium FoR LapieEs, and, if desired, to a select 


DerorTMENT, the pupils have free access to a 


school for dancing. 


All regular scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a D1PLoMma of quali- 


fications on leaving school. 


‘Te acHERS will be employed who are distinguished 


in their several departments, as follows, viz. 
Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 


Mixs Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 
Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 


Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 

Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 

Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher wf French. 

Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 
G 


erman. 


OE. Linton, Orn amental Penmanship. 
B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lecturer in Perspective. 
Dra 


wing, Painting and Perspectiv 
B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Choral Casio 
invented “LapDIES’ 
DrawinG-room CaListTHENICS,”’ for Health, Grace 


Prof. Sullivan, in the newly 
and Elegance of Deportment. 


Further particulars, terms, and References given at 


the School rooms, No. 339 Washington st. 
F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 


sept25 lisos6m 





ANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER 
CISES, Minervan Hall, 339 Washington street 


MR. SULLIVAN, Professor of Dancing and Calisthe- 
nics, just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 
Boston, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
the purpose of giving instruction in the most admired 
and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 
eminent Professors, Mons. E. Coulon and Cellarius, in 


the above cities. 


‘Afternoon Classes for Young Ladies, at 3 and 5 


o’clock on Mondays and ‘I hursdays. 
Evening Classes for You 
Evening, lor lessons in the 


in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. S. will have 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknowledged to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. S. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 

Private Families attended at their residence, if pre- 
ferred. 

Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to Mr. S. at the 
Hall, or to Mr. F. L. Capen, Principal of he High 
Schou! for Young Ladies. i oct2 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NewLy StTeReotTYPED Epition. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
en all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
tap! Hyman 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. ares) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Rox » Milton, pan etn Marsh 
field, Watertown, B 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
poy - pamines Mass; noes ee 
ver, N. Il; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R. I.; °, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 


Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- ne 


~~ coal thern and Western States. 

e res lly 

mittees proposing a p sc 

forming Mig ten 2 109 to forward us their 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 


JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024 «otf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





Grandin Dudley & Blake. 
SURGEON DENTISTs, 

No, 238 Wasuineton STREFT, 
Corner of Central Court, 


Boston. 


dec4 lyos 


Hours 9 


Gentlemen, at 8, same 
olka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cing Temps Waltz, also, 


illustrated with fine engravings, will be continued, and 
such other features as can be made subservient to the 
grand design of the work, the 


of its readers, will from time to time be added. 
COLORED FASHIONS 
every month, altered from the French to suit the more 
modest taate of the ladies of this country. 
THIS IS THE BEST TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Persons commencing with the January number, will 
receive 
MISS LESLIE’S NEW NOVEL, 
new entire, az the portions already published will be 
reprinted in that number. No diminution in the usual 
interest and variety, but an increase in the number of 
pages. 





TERMS. 


One copy one year, which includes “The Ladys’ 
Dollar Newspaper.” ' - 
(Making three publications in one month for the 
above small sum.) 
One copy two years 
Two copies one year, 
Five copies one year, (with an extra copy to the 
person sending the order,) 
Eight copies one year, 
Twelve do $20 00 
Any Postmaster or Editor of a newspaper sending us 
two dollars for the Lady’s Book alone, may retain the 
other dollar as commission. This commission cannot 
be allowed when the Lady’s Book and Dollar Newspa- 
per are expected for $3. Address 
L. A. GODEY, 
dec4 113 Chesnut street, Philad. 


$5 00 


$5 00 
$5 09 








PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 

acer, that having increased his fa- 

cilities manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or of 
sets, done in the very best manner, de his geld ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 
Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


— STONE BUILDING, 

14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 

OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. e 


N.B. Uaving furnished his rtments with 
lights, Dr. Prescorr is able to attend to any Soar 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. myl 





- 





ORGANS 


F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FiRsT authority. 


SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 


47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 


myl osly 





Oe~we BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
cast 


CHURCH BELLS, 


required, on the most favorable terms. 
anufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SOLAR 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Cawseway street or 
Store No. 24 Cor ial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO, 
myl is3tosly 


of any wei 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 u 





HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 
History of the Williams Family, in America, with 
E t Portraits, 1 vol. By Stephen Williams, M. D. 
This highly interesting book, is-just ished and is 
for sale at the Office of theChristian ister, No. 22 
School Street,—up stairs. decl1 


. Houses for Sale or To Let. 


Fo Sale or To Let, in Old Cambedigs, 3 new - 

modern built Dwelling Houses, rs Ae Colews ‘ 
conv 

every 





Cragie st., about three minutes wal 
fo A wet es ~ to the 
r ilies, with a fine 

pak a with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes ay je a 
‘are well supplied with the of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every ten minutes i a 
large portion of the purchase money can remain for a 

time. Baok or Railroad Stock would be taken in 


jculars inquire of JOSEPH CUT 
ise Esq. M TCourt at., Boston or of ROYAL RICH, 
ye ee the premises. jy3 





M GOODS. The subscriber baving pur 
REMIUM © mr. : ving a 
SOLAR LAMPS AND CHANDLIERS, 

GIRANDOLES AND peeeneart A. ages 
ecentl Mechanics : ', now 
hem for sale at his store, 29 REMORT ROW, 
where. solace sler the eens" Logie ye be 


Pine, bl Cutlery, Teo Trass, = ‘1 





FOSTER. 


MENTAL AND MORAL IMPROVEMENT * 
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